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last year has seen many pub- 
lic discussions of the consumer 

Qi) under the New Deal, the con- 
. sumer and the N.R.A., and also 


of the consumer’s interest in specific legisla- 
tive measures such as the proposed revision 
of the federal Food and Drugs Act. In con- 
nection with questions of governmental 
policy the consumer has been mentioned as 
one who has a stake in public policy as fre- 
quently, possibly, in the twenty months of 
the Roosevelt administration as in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. Most of this “men- 
tion” has been in the form of complaint or 
protest against injuries incurred or threat- 
ened or in the form of proposals for improve- 
ment. But the discussion, when thoughtful 
and informed, has been of value. One of 
the most valuable by-products of the New 
Deal may be some economic and political 
education much needed by consumers—a 
clearer notion of what their interests as con- 
sumers are, of the measures necessary to 
promote them, and of the difficulties in the 
way. If we also form the habit of consider- 
ing proposed policies or existing arrange- 
ments with reference to our interests as con- 
sumers, our judgments may be wiser than 
they have hitherto been. 

The subject of this discussion has been 
wisely chosen, “The Government and the 
Consumer.” It is rather essential that be- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association, January 19, 1935. 
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fore we attempt to appraise specific meas- 
ures we consider what fundamental princi- 
ples should govern the relation of the state 
and the consumer and that we know with 
some exactness what our interests as con- 
sumers are. 

In general, I would say that the public 
interest, which it is the duty of the state to 
safeguard, is largely to be identified with the 
consumer’s interest. The public interest is 
neither the interest of Wall Street nor of the 
farmer, of “big business” nor of “little busi- 
ness.” It is not the interest of a special 
employing group or of a special labor group. 
Private business or private interest in any 
form is to be safeguarded or assisted only 
in so far as this will promote the public 
interest, that is, in the main, the consumer’s 
interest. It follows that special privilege 
or special advantage should rarely be the 
objective or result of governmental action 
and that if a proposed regulation is to the 
net advantage of the consumer this consti- 
tutes a strong prima facie case for it. The 
burden of proof to the contrary should be 
upon the spokesman for the private interest. 

In other words, the fundamental principle 
which should govern the relation of the state 
to the consumer is that laid down by Adam 
Smith—that is, if we assume a state not run 
in the interest of a special group. He says, 


Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all 
production, and the interest of the producer ought to 
be attended to, only so far as it may be necessary for 


Bo 
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promoting that of the consumer. The maxim is so 
perfectly self-evident that it would be absurd to 
attempt to prove it. 


This last sentence suggests a dangerous 
feature of all that I have been saying. His 
“principles” are maxims that are self-evi- 
dent; they are so frequently stated that they 
tend to become platitudes, accepted without 
controversy but immediately forgotten and 
ignored. Note how frequently we act and 
talk as if production were the end, as if con- 
sumption should take the forms desired by 
special interests, as if consumers were 
merely sources of profits for producers, as if 
the interests of producers were paramount. 
Read the arguments made at the Senate 
hearings against the provisions of the Cope- 
land bill, or the argument advanced for a 
tariff increase. Read the criticisms of the 
Bureau of Home Economics bulletin “Diets 
at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and 
Cost” on the ground that its recommenda- 
tions would injure the milling interests. 
Surely the principle that the interest of the 
producer ought to be considered only in so 
far as it promotes that of the consumer ap- 
plies to the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Department of Agriculture as well as to 
other departments, to the N.R.A., to Con- 
gress, and to the President himself. Surely 
the federal government did not establish the 
Bureau of Home Economics or even the 
Department of Agriculture to serve private 
interests per se. 

The powers of the state have, however, 
ordinarily been exercised in the interest of 
producing groups or of occupational groups. 
Improvement of the consumer’s position has 
relatively infrequently been the direct ob- 
ject of statutory enactment. It is the 


threatened injury to competitors or to other 
producers that has been the moving factor 
in our regulation of unfair methods of com- 
petition, of the sale of butter substitutes, 
and many other legislative measures. Even 
the effect of monopoly on small businesses 
has seemed more important than the effect 
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on the consumer. Under the law, injury to 
the consumer is not enough to justify a 
“cease and desist” order from the Federal 
Trade Commission; there must be injury to 
a competitor. 

The theory behind public policy has been, 
of course, that since production is the means 
to high standards of consumption, aid to 
production or to producers is indirectly aid 
to consumers. If any one of Adam Smith’s 
principles has guided governmental policies 
it is the rather questionable one that identi- 
fies the self-interest of a group with the 
interest of all. Private interest and public 
interest may coincide. Adam Smith was 
interested in pointing out the advantages of 
a situation wherein they do and the condi- 
tions under which this happens. These 
conditions need to be realistically and re- 
peatedly examined. They obviously do not 
exist when self-interest leads a business or 
an occupation to seek a subsidy, a monopo- 
listic advantage, or freedom from interfer- 
ence even when indulging in practices harm- 
ful to the consumer. 

We must, therefore, cease our naive iden- 
tification of the consumer’s interest with the 
special interest of a producer. Further- 
more, we must realize that consumption is 
not carried on to promote production; we do 
not drink milk to help the dairy farmers, use 
lard to help the corn growers. We may 
occasionally use our dollar vote to penalize 
or reward certain business practices, but our 
standards of living cannot be made subser- 
vient to whatever vested interests happen to 
have been established. So long as we theo- 
retically have freedom of choice as con- 
sumers we have a right to any good or 
service in any quantity that we desire, pro- 
viding we are willing to pay the socially 
necessary costs. Ina system of free enter- 
prise business exists to meet our demands 
and the economic function of government is 
to set up such rules of the game as will insure 
our getting it at least cost and in greatest 
abundance, unless other social values tran- 
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scend these in importance. Abundance of 
goods at low cost is not, of course, the sole 
concern of a society. There are other com- 
peting or completing values—leisure, secu- 
rity, good working conditions. There are 
even persons whom the state might sub- 
sidize—children, the aged, those injured in 
public service, widowed mothers of young 
children. 

Probably the major reason that the con- 
sumer has so long been the “forgotten man” 
so far as public policy is concerned is the 
confusion that exists concerning what con- 
stitutes our interests as consumers, distinct 
from our interests in other economic réles. 
It is evident, of course, that there is no spe- 
cial group who are consumers and consumers 
only. More significant, all consumers fall 
into other economic categories, and it is 
their interests in these other réles with 
which most people are primarily concerned. 
Nearly everyone, for example, is an income 
recipient or is dependent on someone who 
is; and it is the amount and steady flow of 
that income with which he is most con- 
cerned. In other words, consumers are 
farmers interested in farm income, wage 
earners interested in their wage, business 
men interested in business revenues, bond 
and stock holders interested in payment of 
interest and dividends. 

But for clear thinking in economic mat- 
ters it is necessary to differentiate our inter- 
ests as income recipients from our interests 
as consumers. In any exchange economy 
there is inevitably this differentiation in 
interests. There must be production of 
goods, receipt of income, and then its ex- 
penditure. It is in expenditure that the 
group of special interests that we call the 
consumer’s interests show themselves. 


These interests are genuine and real, and 
we must see just what they are and not 
confuse them with others, even if those 
other interests are more immediate and 
pressing. 

It seems to be difficult for most people to 
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differentiate their interests as income earn- 
ers from their interests as consumers. They 
reason thus: What is best for me as a con- 
sumer is to have more money to spend and 
thus to have more goods; therefore my at- 
tention should go to increasing my income 
and thus promoting my interest as a con- 
sumer. But when everyone takes this 
point of view, both individually and collec- 
tively, we have attention concentrated 
wholly upon income—ways and means of 
increasing the income of this and that occu- 
pational group. We concern ourselves pri- 
marily with our interests as producers, 
persons with something to sell. What will 
concern us—and everyone else—in regard to 
a governmental policy is its probable effect 
upon our income. The thing that is most 
disturbing is a proposal that threatens our 
occupation, our privileged position. The 
result is a society of pressure-groups seeking 
advantage, fighting for their special in- 
terests. 

We cannot as a society solve even our 
problems as income recipients in this way— 
the problem of inequality in distribution, 
the disturbing problem of a submerged or 
submarginal group. Serious inequality in 
incomes should be a major concern of the 
state; and, incidentally, nothing so distorts 
and makes unsound our standards of con- 
sumption. But we cannot solve the prob- 
lem of inequality by a series of concessions 
to private interests. 

In appraising the results of the New Deal 
this same confusion between the interests of 
individuals as income recipients and as con- 
sumers has shown itself. A member of the 
staff of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
cites the relief program of the administra- 
tion as one of its outstanding benefits to the 
consumer. But surely the problem of those 
in need of relief was lack of income, and it 
was that problem that was met. As pur- 
chasers, once their income problem had been 
met, their situation was as before, unless it 
has been improved or worsened by other 
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activities of the New Deal. A state official 
of the N.R.A. pointing to the gains of labor 
says, “How can it be said that the consumer 
has suffered? Wage earners are consumers, 
are they not?” Certainly they are; every- 
one is a consumer, and everyone, as was 
said, has interests as an earner, but also he 
has interests as a consumer. It is not to 
argue that income is unimportant or that it 
is not the prime desideratum when we say 
that one’s interests as a consumer are dis- 
tinct, that the consumer’s problems as such 
begin after income is in hand, when he is 
ready to choose his goods and to purchase 
them. 

But it is not alone the failure to grasp this 
distinction that leads to the neglect of con- 
sumer’s interests. We must face the fact 
also that each one of us is far more con- 
cerned about the size of our income and its 
security than about our problems as a con- 
sumer. No economic matter concerns us as 
much as our earnings or profits. Our main 
concern will always be the effect of a govern- 
mental policy upon our occupation, our 
source of income, our relative economic posi- 
tion. Our personal concern in the passage 
of an improved food and drugs bill, even 
when we are convinced of its desirability for 
us as consumers, is mild compared with our 
concern in the ups and downs of our income. 
The character of our industrial development 
has made it the American habit to look to an 
increase in income as the way out of eco- 
nomic difficulty—and by individual action 
rather than collective. Weare not so much 
disposed to look for gains that might come 
through modes of expenditures, through al- 
tered market organization, through lower 
prices, through greater “free’’ income. 
Home economics education may alter this 
in time. 

We have thus seen these obstacles to the 
realization in governmental policy of the 
principle that it was said should govern the 
action of the state—that of making the con- 
sumer’s interests, not the producer’s, para- 
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mount. One obstacle is the assumption 
that the producer’s interest and the con- 
sumer’s always coincide, that aid to the pro- 
ducer is always aid to the consumer. An- 
other is the failure to differentiate clearly 
the individual’s interest as consumer from 
his other economic interests; there is a 
tendency to argue that, since everyone 
is a consumer, what is good for anyone 
in any way is good for the consumer. 
The third is the fact that we are all pri- 
marily preoccupied with our interests as 
producers, in seeing that the state advances 
and does not impair the interests of the busi- 
ness or occupation that yields us an income. 
Our method of improving our economic posi- 
tion is to struggle for a strategic advantage 
as an income recipient. We have not 
thought in terms of a program that would 
give us greater abundance, lower costs, 
improved goods as consumers. 

A fourth obstacle—perhaps a corollary to 
the third proposition—is the fact that public 
policy is shaped by producer rather than by 
consumer interest because the former con- 
stitute pressure-groups and the latter do 
not. Individuals as producers are zealous 
in promoting their interests, and they can 
with relative ease make their wants known. 
Their organization is easier to bring about, 
and they are often associated together for 
other purposes than legislative pressure. 

What is the significance of all this? That 
it is hopeless to expect that the consumer’s 
interest will be safeguarded except when it 
coincides with the interest of a producing 
group? Not necessarily. Rather that a 
realistic program would take account of the 
necessity of three things. 

The first of these is a continuing educa- 
tion as to what consumer’s interests and 
difficulties are, distinct from other economic 
interests and problems. A part of this 
would be the appraisal of governmental 
policies from the standpoint of these inter- 
ests. Another part would be emphasis 
upon the real although non-measurable eco- 
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nomic gains for every individual and family 
that may come through improved modes of 
selection, improved market practices, al- 
tered economic arrangements and public 
policies. 

The second thing of which we must take 
account is the need for pressure-groups rep- 
resenting consumers—pressure-groups that 
the legislators know represent votes. We 
must recognize that resolutions of com- 
mittees, conferences, clubs, and associations 
have very limited value unless they are 
backed up by individual letters—not form 
letters—in such volume that it is clear that 
they represent votes. Some of those most 
concerned with the consumer’s problem be- 
lieve that the situation is well-nigh hopeless 
unless we secure a growth of consumers’ 
cooperatives that can bring the necessary 
pressure from below. I see the strength of 
such a movement, but I am not convinced 
that all is lost without it. Its absence does 


make greater the necessity for taking our 


third point into account. 

This is the recognition by existing govern- 
mental agencies of their responsibility for 
safeguarding consumers’ interests—that the 
public interest, in so far as it is an economic 
interest, is to be largely identified with the 
consumer’s interest. The consumer is not 
merely a third party whose interests may be 
considered along with those of labor and 
capital and settled by a compromise with 
concessions to each. Consumers are not to 
be regarded as a special group seeking spe- 
cial concessions because special favors have 
been given to a group of producers. The 
whole preceding analysis shows the con- 
trary. Adequate safeguarding of the con- 
sumer’s interest is an obligation of the state 
which is inherent in the political and eco- 
nomic system that they are supposed to 
maintain. 

To be more specific, what should be the 
program of the government in order to 
improve and safeguard the consumer’s posi- 
tion? The consumer has, of course, a stake 
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in practically every economic policy, but let 
us consider only those that directly and 
obviously affect the abundance of goods 
forthcoming and the terms and conditions 
under which they are offered. 

First, then, there certainly should be a 
reconsideration of our policy with reference 
to monopoly. We may be_ uncertain 
whether we want competition at all or not, 
but certainly we do not want private mo- 
nopoly. Whatever kind of competition we 
want, we certainly do not want monopolistic 
competition, which is what we have increas- 
ingly had. Regulated competition is some- 
thing entirely different. This does not seem 
to have been quite so plain as it should have 
been. Might it not be well if a committee 
were appointed of the repute and specialized 
knowledge of the Committee on Economic 
Security to report: (1) what constitutes a 
monopoly and what practices and arrange- 
ments facilitate it, (2) in what fields com- 
petition is undesirable or impossible, (3) 
what competitive practices are unfair or 
undesirable? Should not our program then 
be either government regulation or owner- 
ship in those fields where competition is im- 
practicable? Are there not also good argu- 
ments for out-and-out public ownership in 
view of the obvious difficulties of regulation? 
In the remaining fields should not the objec- 
tive be the restoration of genuine competi- 
tion? By what means? By the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws. Enforcement 
would take place if there were the desire to 
enforce, machinery to enforce, and a clear 
understanding of what constitutes monop- 
oly power and no attempt to discriminate 
between a reasonable and unreasonable ex- 
ercise of that power. It follows, of course, 
that the nullification of the anti-trust laws 
by the N.LR.A. should be rescinded, that 
price fixing and output-controlling by indus- 
tries should no longer have the sanction of 
the state. If the government retains the 
right to impose codes of fair competition 
these codes should be drawn up and admin- 
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istered as recommended by the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board. 

It might also be suggested that the powers 
and duties of the Federal Trade Commission 
with reference to misleading and deceptive 
trade practices should be expanded and rein- 
forced—its power and responsibility to in- 
vestigate, to publicize, and to prevent. 
Might it not also be made an express princi- 
ple of the law that any deceptive business 
practice is unfair? If the N.LR.A. is not 
made permanent, trade practice conferences 
should be encouraged that would result in 
codes of fair practice embodying the positive 
suggestions repeatedly made by the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the N.R.A. in 
regard to grade marking and informative 
labeling. 

If the protection of the consumer were a 
major governmental objective the Copeland 
bill would be promptly passed. The tariff 
would as swiftly as possible be revised down- 
ward. The standardization work of the 
Bureau of Standards and of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics would be increased. 
The Consumer Standards Committee, pro- 
posed by the Consumers’ Advisory Board to 
plan research and allocate it to existing 
agencies, would be set up and adequate 
appropriations made. It would be recog- 
nized that the major work of the Bureau of 
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Home Economics was consumer education 
and research for the benefit of the consumer, 
and its appropriations would be correspond- 
ingly increased. If its position in the De- 
partment of Agriculture limited its work 
unduly it would be removed and given ap- 
propriate status. It would do the same 
kind of work to build consumers’ coopera- 
tives that the Department of Agriculture 
has done to build farmers’ cooperatives. It 
might even maintain an extension service 
for consumers in cooperation with the states. 
It would provide free bulletins of popular 
character about consumers’ problems. UIti- 
mately, in the same way in which other 
bureaus have grown into departments, it 
might be changed into a Department of the 
Consumer to carry on its expanded work 
more effectively. 

The program of the state governments 
would supplement that of the federal as 
necessary because of the limited jurisdiction 
of the latter or because, as in the case of the 
regulation of weights and measures, federal 
enforcement would be unduly burdensome. 

There is nothing new or radical in this 
program. If we accept the principles for- 
mulated at the beginning of this discussion 
there seems to be no reason why it should 
not become the actual program of the gov- 
ernment in power. 


| 
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EVOLVING STANDARDS IN AMERICAN HOUSING 
ELIZABETH LONGAN 


SMERICA prides herself upon 
& having the highest living stand- 
A) ards of any country in the world. 

: w So much has this become a habit 
of thought that we accept it as a fact with- 
out stopping to inquire to just what extent 
it is true. Most Americans are quite un- 
aware how unfavorably our provision for 
shelter, one of the three necessities of life, 
compares with that of other countries. As 
a matter of fact, American housing is one of 
the anachronisms of the twentieth century. 

It is true that we began to talk about 
housing standards as much asa century ago. 
There is a recorded reference to the subject 
as early as 1834 when the city health inspec- 
tor of New York pointed out the connection 
between high death rates and bad housing 
conditions. A third of a century later the 
first tenement house law was passed, making 
it illegal in at least one American city to 
build a tenement covering 100 per cent of its 
lot or to rent a wholly underground room 
for human habitation. During the next 
third of a century the New York law was 
gradually improved until it became a fairly 
adequate document and a model that was 
emulated by cities throughout the country. 
Tenement house laws dealing with indi- 
vidual buildings were supplemented by zon- 
ing regulations that attempted to govern 
the relationship between buildings and be- 
tween them and the community as a whole. 

All these efforts to improve housing stand- 
ards were, however, restrictive and preven- 
tive in nature. Based upon the police 
power of states and municipalities, they 
determined, in so far as they went and in so 
far as they were enforced, what kind of 
dwellings might not be built and where cer- 


tain types of building might not be located, 
lest they constitute a positive menace to 
the public welfare. 

Restrictive legislation has its place, of 
course, but it is not enough. We need to 
determine not only what kind of dwellings 
shall not be built but also what kind of 
dwellings shall be provided, and it is this 
constructive approach to the housing prob- 
lem that has been lacking in the United 
States. We did have our little fling at a 
constructive housing program during the 
war and proved that we could do an excel- 
lent job of it if we put our minds to it. 
Some of the war housing measured up in 
every respect to the highest concept of 
modern standards. But Congress was 
guided by those who contended that hous- 
ing was not a fitting peace-time concern of 
the government; and, immediately follow- 
ing the Armistice, sold out, sacrificing some- 
thing more than half of the hundred million 
dollars spent to make more effective our 
national defense by providing better hous- 
ing for workers in the war industries. 

About the time we sold out the European 
nations began to attack their housing prob- 
lems, made acute by the destruction and 
cessation of building during the war, with 
new vigor—the result being that a few of 
the leading European nations with a com- 
bined population about equal to that of the 
United States can point to four and a half 
million dwellings to the ten thousand we 
can show of comparable quality and price. 

Now another national emergency has re- 
newed housing interest in the United States. 
Primarily, this time we wanted to put men 
to work; but perhaps we are beginning to 
realize, too, that we can no longer afford 
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what has aptly been called the luxury of our 
slums. The drain upon the public treasury 
due to the social ill effect of substandard 
housing is too great. If allowed to continue 
long enough it would bankrupt our cities. 
Cleveland and Boston have made interest- 
ing studies of the cost of maintaining police 
and fire protection and other city services 
in a slum area as compared with the cost of 
maintaining similar services for other areas 
and for the cities as a whole. Their find- 
ings show the appalling expense of slums. 

An impressive statement in this regard 
was made by the conference that the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials called 
together in Baltimore last autumn. The 
report of this conference, entitled “A Hous- 
ing Program for the United States,”’ repre- 
sents the consensus of opinion of approxi- 
mately a hundred leaders in the housing 
field in this country in addition to the views 
of three distinguished European housing 
experts who came to this country under the 
auspices of the Association and of whom Sir 
Raymond Unwin, formerly chief technical 
officer for housing and town planning of the 
British Ministry of Health, was one. In it 
we read: 


The health of any community and its social and 
economic stability require the maintenance of a cer- 
tain minimum standard of housing accommodation 
for all its families. The community cannot afford 
the continuing degeneration of the living standards, 
the discontent, and the expense thrown upon public 
services by the blighted areas and slum conditions 
which follow any failure to maintain such a stand- 
ard in housing. 


The question immediately arises: Of what 
should this minimum standard consist? 
Housing standards should not, of course, be 
too rigidly fixed. Allowance must be made 
for variation in the conditions and habits of 
life in different localities. There are, never- 
theless, some principles so fundamental as 
to be universally applicable and essential. 
They are based upon considerations of 
physical and mental health and safety, and 
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for this reason none can be dispensed with, 
regardless of the income of the family that 
is going to occupy the dwelling or the rent 
it is able to pay. It is neither socially nor 
economically sound to say that because a 
family is poor it shall not have enough air 
or adequate protection against fire. 

Livability, or the adaptation of the plan 
of a dwelling to the living habits of what Sir 
Raymond Unwin in one of his addresses 
termed “that queer human animal that 
makes his home in buildings,” is of primary 
importance. Lewis Mumford puts this 
more specifically when he refers to the house 
as “a shelter devoted primarily to the func- 
tions of reproduction, nutrition, and recrea- 
tion” and says that it should be so arranged 
“that meals may be easily prepared and 
served, that rest and sleep may be enjoyed, 
that sexual intercourse may take place in 
privacy, and that the early care of the 
young may be opportunely carried on.” 

The house may be any one of several 
types: the one-family, detached dwelling 
or bungalow; the two-story, single-family 
dwelling built singly or in groups, usually of 
two, four, six, or sometimes eight, set side 
by side and designed to form one building, 
but with brick or other solid party walls 
between the units; the apartment dwelling. 
When apartment dwellings of the walk-up 
variety are adopted, the possible height, 
according to the conference report, is lim- 
ited: “More than two flights of stairs may 
be very trying to women with children and 
packages tocarry. More than three flights 
is hardly humane.” 

With regard to space requirements, the 
conference agreed that 500 cubic feet of 
space in rooms for each adult is required by 
considerations of health and reasonable 
comfort and that for this purpose two chil- 
dren may count as one adult. The report 
stresses the importance of separate living 
and sleeping rooms and suggests that some 
minimum, though not too rigid, require- 
ments for room sizes be established. 
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Everything that has been written on the 
subject of housing standards of recent years 
in contrast to the views held in earlier gen- 
erations when a draft was thought danger- 
ous and windows were carefully sealed, has 
emphasized the importance of generous win- 
dows opening direct to the outer air and of 
cross-ventilation. Equally important is the 
matter of sunlight. Housing experts have 
devised mathematical formule for deter- 
mining the exact placement that will pro- 
vide maximum sunlight throughout the year 
in any given locality. Maximum light and 
air would require that no dwelling be more 
than two rooms deep and that a definite 
proportion between the height of buildings 
and the open space between them be ob- 
served. 

It ought to go without saying that run- 
ning water in every dwelling is essential. 
Bathing facilities must be provided, but 
whether or not they are installed in each 
individual dwelling unit might be deter- 
mined by community custom. Water- 
closet accommodations, on the other hand, 
ought never to be located out of doors. 
Electricity and, where the climate is cold 
enough, adequate heating provision belong 
in the list of minimum essentials. 

Construction standards should provide 
firmness and durability of structure, reason- 
able protection against fire hazards, and 
quiet. Building materials should be of 
thoroughly good quality; design, simple and 
functional. 

But the buildings themselves are not the 
whole story. Environment is quite as im- 
portant and locations should be chosen with 
a view not only to the cost of the site but 
also to the likelihood of enduring amenity 
and to the presence of good living condi- 
tions, such as easy access to places of em- 
ployment, schools, shops, and social centers. 
Homes that are a part of a community 
planned as a unit have many advantages 
in amenity and protection from deteriora- 
tion. 
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I have said that every family, regardless 
of income, should be entitled to certain min- 
imum standards in its home. The conten- 
tion cannot be left hanging in mid-air. Ifa 
family cannot pay the economic purchase or 
rental price for such a home, how is its occu- 
pancy to be arranged? Again I turn to the 
report of the Baltimore conference for an 
authoritative expression on the subject: 


Experience shows that private enterprise, work- 
ing on ordinary commercial lines, cannot afford to 
provide this minimum of house room and amenity 
for the lower-income groups ina community. Con- 
sequently the duty of securing the standard must 
be regarded as a public responsibility, and, as in the 
case of education and water supply, must be under- 
taken as a public service. 


That our government has recognized this 
responsibility and made a start toward ful- 
filling it is cause for rejoicing. The present 
program does not, of course, go nearly far 
enough, but it is at least a commendable 
beginning out of which we may hope that a 
thoroughly adequate long-range housing 
program will develop in this country. It 
may even now be said that the several 
federal housing agencies are keenly aware 
of the need for improved standards and that 
with the powers conferred upon them and 
the funds at their disposal they are exerting 
every possible effort in this direction. 

The next step after securing standards is 
that of maintaining them. Primarily, at 
least in so far as large-scale developments 
are concerned, this is a matter of skilled 
management. With the first projects of the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration actually under way, this prob- 
lem has come to the fore. 

It is not easy to overestimate the impor- 
tance of good management. In the final 
analysis, the success of low-cost housing in 
this country will depend upon it. As al- 
ready indicated, the justification for the 
investment of government funds in housing 
is an urgent social and economic need; and 
the success of the undertakings must be 
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judged on an entirely different basis from 
that by which ordinary owners of property 
operating for profit gauge the success of 
their ventures. Dividends must be in 
social benefits rather than in money. 

The management of low-cost housing thus 
requires the application of different skills 
and different technics, and those who under- 
take it must be equipped with a specialized 
training which includes both theory and 
practice and covers a wide range of subject 
matter. In short, housing management 
should be looked upon as a new profession. 

The National Association of Housing 
Officials is now working on the curriculum 
and plans for a training school for housing 
managers. As tentatively outlined, the 
course of training will require from four to 
six months for completion. It will combine 
formal instruction in seminars and by lec- 
ture with practical supervised field work in 
connection with already existing limited- 
dividend developments and will be flexible 
enough so that differences in background 
and ability may be taken into consideration 
and each individual given only as much as 
he needs to round out his equipment. 

The managers of housing will come from 
no one business or professional field. Some 
will undoubtedly have been engaged in real 
estate; others will come from a background 
of social or municipal administration. The 
field of home economics may contribute its 
quota of managers. Regardless of past 
experience, the sine qua non for housing 
management will be suitable personal quali- 


fications: maturity, mental capacity, execu- 
tive ability, integrity, and social vision. 

The manager with such native equipment 
and such preparation will realize the impor- 
tance of wise selection of tenants and the 
establishment of a sound tenant-manager 
relationship based upon mutual fulfillment 
of responsibilities. For his part, he will see 
that repairs are made promptly and effi- 
ciently and will encourage the tenants in 
return to take pride in their homes and to 
fulfill their monetary obligations with regu- 
larity. He will have a knowledge of com- 
munity facilities and as he finds tenants in 
need of them will call upon the proper agen- 
cies for assistance. He will encourage 
wholesome recreational and educational ac- 
tivities among the tenants. He will have 
the necessary training and authority to put 
into operation the processes of law when 
they become necessary. Finally he will be 
a worthy representative of the federal hous- 
ing program in local counsels. The use of 
the masculine pronoun is generic. English 
experience indicates that low-cost housing 
provides an excellent field of work for 
women. 

Probably the one thing most needful to 
establish a long-range housing program that 
will not peter out with a return to normalcy 
is an effective consumer demand. Nothing 
could do more to create this than the oppor- 
tunity that will be provided by the first 
developments for people to see with their 
own eyes some standard housing under ex- 
pert management. 


LUNCH-ROOM MANAGEMENT IN THE COUNTY SCHOOL 
W. J. HILTY 


PYECAUSE no exhaustive studies 
have been made of school-lunch 
management in the smaller 
school units and no recognized 
standards and criteria have been developed, 
each school executive charged with the re- 
sponsibility of conducting a lunch room 
must rely, in the main, on his own resources 
and experience; and he often finds these 
wanting. 

The most important factors which he 
must take into consideration in connection 
with the school lunch are: (1) administra- 
tive control, (2) educational significance, (3) 
economic efficiency, (4) accounting, (5) 
standards, (6) personnel, (7) equipment, (8) 
the menu, (9) buying supplies, (10) free 
feeding. 

Administrative control. School officials 
are becoming more and more convinced that 
the school lunch should be a recognized part 
of our educational system and should, there- 
fore, be established through the use of school 
funds with the overhead expenses of con- 
ducting the lunch room supplied from the 
same source. This, however, has been 
realized in its entirety by a surprisingly 
small minority of county schools. Lunch 
service was originally introduced, in most 
instances, by parent-teacher associations or 
kindred organizations with the general ob- 
ject of meeting the immediate physical 
needs of indigent and undernourished chil- 
dren. Much can be said by way of com- 
mendation of the noble beginnings which 
were made by public-spirited individuals 
and groups. It was soon discovered and 
recognized, however, that school lunches 
assumed an educational significance which 
was far in advance of the original expecta- 
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tions of the founders; and that the manage- 
ment of a successful lunch program necessi- 
tates a more stable administrative set-up, to 
say nothing of the added financial demands 
incident to a more elaborate program. 

With this increasing emphasis on the edu- 
cational significance of the school lunch such 
a change in administrative control has be- 
come imperative. It follows that the board 
of education must assume complete respon- 
sibility for the lunch project and that the 
general management should be delegated to 
the executive head of the school. This ar- 
rangement hastens the general recognition 
of the school lunch as an educational func- 
tion on a par with the traditionally recog- 
nized functions of the public school. Itisa 
matter of common knowledge that many 
schools have been subjected to adverse con- 
trol because of the absence of fixed responsi- 
bility in lunch-room management. 

Educational significance. The  educa- 
tional significance of public school lunch- 
room service is the paramount justification 
for giving it. Unless the efficiency of the 
pupil as a learner is improved through intel- 
ligent feeding and unless economy in the 
use of the school plant is accomplished, 
there is little excuse for the public school 
lunch room. 

Economic efficiency. In most county 
school systems it is also considered neces- 
sary for it to be self-supporting. Experi- 
ence indicates conclusively that if financial 
solvency is a major consideration lunch 
service should not be attempted where the 
average daily patronage is below fifty. 

Efficiency is arrived at only by experience 
in the field of lunch-room management, for 
it is a comparatively new one and presents 
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many pitfalls. No one system will effec- 
tively meet the requirements of all public 
school conditions because of basic local dif- 
ferences. The objectives in operating 
school lunch rooms may be stated as follows: 
to provide warm lunches of the maximum 
nutritive value carefully prepared under 
sanitary conditions at a minimum cost, and 
to develop intelligent discrimination among 
school children in selecting food. 

Accounting. Along with cooking and 
housekeeping, bookkeeping is one of the es- 
sential parts of the work of preparing and 
serving the school lunch. A study of the 
practices employed indicates that little has 
been done to standardize lunch accounting 
in county schools. It is not uncommon to 
find cases where an accurate record of re- 
ceipts and expenditures is wanting, to say 
nothing of other data of inestimable value 
in conducting a lunch program. 

Inasmuch as lunch-room management is a 
commercial enterprise involving hundreds 
of dollars, it is imperative that the director 
of the project procure or develop an ac- 
counting system which will eliminate all un- 
certainties in connection with the numerous 
necessary transactions. The system should 
be simple, yet accurate and detailed so that 
complete data may be obtained without la- 
borious computations. A simple method 
for a single lunch room is a classified or 
columnar cash book showing daily receipts 
and a classified account of expenditures. A 
monthly “distribution sheet” should be used 
for the monthly totals of these receipts and 
expenditures. 

An adequate accounting system should 
reveal other than purely financial facts. 
Accurately kept records covering a given 
period enable a school administrator to 
make suggestions about the administration 
of the lunch program which are based on 
realities rather than on conjecture and 
hearsay. 

Several good school-lunch accounting sys- 
tems have been devised recently and will in 
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all probability be distributed by school sup- 
ply companies in the near future. 

Standards. The lunch room may be only 
a “feeding station,” or it may be made an 
educational factor of the highest value. 
For the latter it must be a cheerful place 
where well-cooked food is neatly served 
without much noise or confusion. It is 
essential that the pupils be clean when they 
enter the lunch room, that they enter in an 
orderly manner, that they be courteous, 
that they maintain good order while in the 
lunch room and observe the rules that are 
evolved for operating it. The responsibil- 
ity for this may be detailed to the teachers. 

The lunch room is too frequently located 
in rooms that cannot be well used for any 
other purpose. Quite often it is in a dark 
basement where cleanliness and ventilation 
are difficult, where artificial lighting is 
always necessary, and where, in addition, it 
is often impossible to keep the odors of 
cooking from permeating the whole school. 
It is particularly regrettable to have the 
lunch room in such a location since the 
school lunch affords the only opportunity 
to place daily before the school children 
American standards of living. The lunch 
period should afford not only food for the 
body, but congenial social fellowship and an 
opportunity to establish standards of cour- 
tesy and good manners. 

The interior finishes and furnishings of 
the lunch room should be planned with a 
view to making the room bright, attractive, 
and easily cleaned. High sanitary stand- 
ards must be maintained, both in cleanliness 
of the room and in the preparation and serv- 
ing of food. Attractive serving of food isa 
real social service. The necessity for clean 
hands and leisurely eating should be 
stressed, and instruction in nutrition and 
food habits is of vital importance. School 
cafeterias in general have been justly criti- 
cized for their lack of restfulness, the evi- 
dence of haste throughout the meal, and for 
the necessity of forming a long line for serv- 
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ing. Provision should be made whereby 
those who wish to buy only one or two 
dishes may go directly to the sections of the 
counter at which these are served without 
joining the line at the beginning of the 
counter. It is highly advisable, where con- 
ditions permit, for pupils to have definite 
places at tables, thus avoiding much con- 
fusion as well as enhancing the social sig- 
nificance of the lunch periods. 

Personnel. A generally accepted dictum 
is that all public school lunch rooms should 
be under the supervision of the home eco- 
nomics department. Concessions should be 
granted the teacher who plans and markets 
for the serving of large quantities of food 
and who acquaints herself with the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the homes 
from which the children come. In many 
schools the lunch is prepared and served by 
food classes, and if this is the case allow- 
ances must be made with regard to the 
teaching load. Studies reveal, however, 
that having lunch-room cookery done by 
these classes tends to defeat the purposes of 
home economics instruction in that repeti- 
tive dish washing and like services have 
little if any educational value. It has been 
noted time and again that the above ar- 
rangement tends to exploit both pupils and 
teacher. 

Usually the most feasible procedure is to 
engage the regular services of a woman who 
is capable and interested in lunch service 
and who can carry on the project under the 
supervision of the home economics teacher. 
If student help is employed, which often 
may be done to advantage, this presents a 
problem in itself: duties and hours must be 
arranged; remuneration in lunch or money 
must be established, checked, and recorded; 
and substitutes must often be provided. 
Students should be held strictly responsible 
for being prompt, and arrangements should 
be made for substitutes in case of unavoid- 
able absence. Definite regulations as to 


student help should be drawn up, and the 
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duties for each position should be standard- 
ized and put in mimeographed form so that 
verbal instructions may be minimized when 
changes in student help are made. 

The aggregate labor cost for the school 
lunch should not exceed twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a month unless the regular 
patronage is well above fifty people. 

Equipment. Studies reveal that a large 
majority of the school plants in county units 
are adequately equipped for the depart- 
ments with traditionally recognized educa- 
tional functions. It is obvious that lunch- 
room equipment should meet the same 
standards of excellence. 

The ideal for a school kitchen is such 
equipment that if it were transferred into a 
home in the community, it would seem 
appropriate, convenient, adequate, and 
satisfactory. The school furnishings should 
not be more expensive than financial and so- 
cial conditions in the neighborhood justify. 

Special consideration must be given to 
lunch-room equipment which will save labor 
and thus result in lowered production costs. 
Modern labor-saving devices may not only 
reduce cost but also improve the quality of 
both food and service. 

The menu. Since the pupil has free 
choice between bringing his lunch or patron- 
izing the school lunch, the latter must win 
by persuasion rather than by force. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the menu must ap- 
peal to the pupils and still meet the require- 
ments of sound dietetics. It must be 
adapted to the needs of growing and hungry 
children rather than to the dietary whims of 
adults. It is good practice to prepare at the 
beginning of the school year a list of from 
five to ten well-balanced menus, each con- 
sisting of from four to six food items. This 
provides for variety in foods, which is an 
essential factor. Above everything else, the 
lunches should be prepared by a cook who is 
familiar with the art of preparing foods that 
will please children. 

Prices must be kept low, and servings 
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must be reasonably generous. The price of 
a four-item lunch should not exceed fifteen 
cents. 

It is advisable for schools which are plan- 
ning to inaugurate lunch service to secure 
menus from schools which are known to 
have successful school-lunch administra- 
tion; this enables the inexperienced to capi- 
talize on the work of others and usually 
proves of inestimable value in evolving suit- 
able menus. 

Buying supplies. The problem of buying 
supplies for the school lunch requires careful 
attention and planning. This is especially 
true in county units where it is generally 
expected that the lunch project shall be self- 
sustaining in every particular, including 
labor costs and capital outlays. Inasmuch 
as the school is one of the few public func- 
tions in county units, all its activities are 
carefully observed and scrutinized by the 
public. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that school feeding policies are fre- 
quently developed by individuals or groups 
who are not conversant with sound educa- 
tional procedure. 

Probably the most feasible procedure in 
such instances is to buy all supplies from 
local merchants. The latter are usually 
public spirited and quite willing to forego 
exorbitant profits. Since the school is a 
public function and a community enterprise, 
it would be folly to forfeit the good will of 
local people, even if purchases could be 
made at a slightly lower figure elsewhere. 
The responsibility of buying supplies is 
often delegated to the home economics in- 
structor, and this is a good practice both 
because she is general supervisor of the 
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lunch and because she has an understanding 
of food values by virtue of both training and 
experience. The purchasing agent should 
ever insist on quality products. Supplies 
should be purchased in quantity lots if it 
proves economical to do so, but in general 
the limited needs of county school cafeterias 
do not warrant the maintenance of a store- 
room and large quantities of supplies. 

Free feeding. Pupils who cannot afford 
to pay for the lunch at school should be 
specially considered. Such cases should be 
investigated. Free feeding is not neces- 
sarily the only solution to the problem. 
Reports show that in some schools these 
children are permitted to earn their lunch by 
assisting in the lunch room; this is a good 
method if other children also assist, but if 
not it singles out the poor children and 
makes them objects of notice. Another 
possible procedure is to make special finan- 
cial provision for giving these children food 
checks without the other children knowing 
it; this may be considered a legitimate 
school expense, although it is frequently pro- 
vided for through private philanthropy. 

The problem of free feeding assumes tre- 
mendous sociological significance regardless 
of the plan which may be pursued in caring 
for indigents. It is reasonable to assert, 
however, that definite limitations should be 
established as to the extent of such aid. 

The general recognition of the educational 
significance of school feeding will hasten the 
establishment of standards of management, 
location, equipment, supplies, and service 
in keeping with the importance of this com- 
paratively new department of the modern 
school. 


FEDERAL TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT 


HILDA W. SMITH and BARBARA DONALD 


JHE work of the F.E.R.A. has not 
simply been confined to handing 
S I out a cash dole to cover immedi- 
SN ate physical needs but has also 
concerned itself with the more important 
problem of restoring our millions of unem- 
ployed to permanent economic self-suffi- 
ciency. The lesson of six years of depres- 
sion has taught us that merely meeting the 
immediate crisis of feeding and clothing the 
unemployed is not enough. Even a return 
to normal re-employment would not take 
care of the many men and women who have 
been displaced by technological improve- 
ments and by the rapid change in industrial 
function. Through its programs of adult 
education, vocational training, and general 
physical and mental rehabilitation the 
F.E.R.A. is attempting to bring back into 
economic circulation these forgotten men 
and women of industry. 

As one part of the project in education 
and rehabilitation twenty-eight resident 
schools for unemployed women were organ- 
ized last summer throughout the country. 
The curriculum of four of these schools, in 
California, Utah, Michigan, and New 
Hampshire, was definitely planned to train 
women for domestic service. But why, one 
asks, is the government spending money on 
vocational training when reports show thou- 
sands of experienced men and women still 
unemployed? In all four cases the decision 
to train for household employment was the 
result of a definite demand in these com- 
munities for trained employees. 

The schools were organized by the state 
relief administrations in cooperation with 
such organizations as the Y.W.C.A. or the 
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local women’s clubs. Active advisory com- 
mittees, composed of representatives of the 
state emergency relief administration, the 
department of education, local schools and 
colleges, churches, and Y.W.C.A.’s, were 
set up to plan organization and policy. 
College buildings in Michigan, Y.W.C.A. 
and Girl Scout camps in New Hampshire 
and Utah, and a private home in California, 
were secured at little or no cost to house the 
students. Equipment, books, and other 
materials were often available in the school 
buildings or were lent by universities, state 
libraries, and commercial firms. It was 
therefore possible to finance the projects at 
a cost of approximately eight dollars per 
capita per week, including board, lodging, 
and tuition. 

The majority of the 225 girls enrolled in 
the four schools came from simple rural 
communities. Few of them had had experi- 
ence in either industry or housework. 
Ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-five 
years, they were in most instances recent 
high school graduates, although many had 
only completed the eighth grade or the first 
year of high school. The students were 
chosen by the state relief workers or the 
county welfare departments, and the basis 
of selection was not only their need for relief 
but also physical fitness and capacity for 
further training and education. In two 
schools the final selection was determined by 
personal interview with vocational experts, 
the director of the school, or members of the 
advisory committee. The experience of all 
four schools showed that an extremely care- 
ful selection of the students on the basis of 
potential ability and desire to learn is essen- 
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tial to the success of such a brief and inten- 
sive training course. 

Systematic laboratory instruction in 
home economics was the chief emphasis of 
the program. Scheduled classes in sewing, 
cooking, planning meals, table service, 
housekeeping, and nutrition were given. In 
every case the girls did all the school house- 
work, and in one school the meals were 
planned and cooked by the students. 
Courses were also given in the proper care of 
children and in simple practical nursing, 
stressing home hygiene and first aid. The 
summer’s experience showed that one of the 
most valuable and popular courses given 
was one in social and personal hygiene, 
which met a real need in combating wide- 
spread ignorance. In one school a success- 
ful experiment in field work was tried out 
the last three weeks of the term. A few 
carefully selected students were placed in 
private homes close to the school where they 
were responsible for the regular housework. 
This practical experience was considered of 
such immense value that the director has 
recommended that field work, wherever pos- 
sible, be included in the program of any 
future training school. 

On the recommendation of the F.E.R.A., 
the schools aimed not only to provide pure 
vocational training but also to build up de- 
sirable health habits and character traits 
and to develop better social attitudes. In 
addition, therefore, to the technical instruc- 
tion in homemaking, classes of a more gen- 
eral educational value were included in the 
curriculum. Two schools gave considerable 
attention to economics, simple psychology, 
English, and elementary science. The 
classes in social science attempted to de- 
velop a maturer understanding of contem- 
porary society with reference to the per- 
sonal, social, and professional position of 
each woman, as wage earner, consumer, and 
citizen. Class discussions centered around 
such topics as the economic and social status 
of women, educational and professional op- 
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portunities open to girls today, social trends 
in living and working conditions, and civic 
responsibility. Local employers and out- 
side lecturers gave talks on emp'oyment 
possibilities, standards of work, and |eisure- 
time interests. The classes in Enzush were 
planned to increase facility and in 
expression, and the students were quick to 
sense the practical benefit of this training in 
language. Carefully supervised reading 
opened up new intellectual interests and 
stimulated the students to continue their 
own education. Recreational opportuni- 
ties, handicrafts, music, dramatics, and na- 
ture study all played their part in training 
latent abilities, building up strong bodies 
and resourceful minds, and enriching the 
leisure life of the group. In one school a 
harvest festival depicting the harvest cus- 
toms of the different nationalities repre- 
sented in the school was given at the end of 
the term. Native songs and dances were 
carefully rehearsed and costumes accurately 
made. Daily experience in cooperative liv- 
ing and in the discussion and working out of 
common community problems in a self- 
governing group afforded a practical experi- 
ence in a working democracy, which only a 
resident school could have provided. 

The training period, which ranged in 
length from four to eight weeks, was, of 
course, far too short to allow for a detailed 
and completely satisfactory preparation. 
But some of the schools have instituted fol- 
low-up programs not only to find employ- 
ment for the girls but to encourage them to 
continue their education, develop skills, and 
explore interests discovered at the summer 
school. Thus it is hoped not only to con- 
serve but to expand the advances in tech- 
nical training, character building, and intel- 
lectual ability gained in the summer. 

The following tangible achievements can 
be listed as evidence of the very real value of 
this type of school. At the end of the term 
a majority of the girls were placed in jobs. 
Many came to the school undernourished, 
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physically and nervously run down, but at 
the end of school, medical examinations 
showed a great improvement in their health. 
School staffs generally agreed that the sum- 
mer’s experience demonstrated the impor- 
tance of including within a curriculum of 
technical vocational training, training in 
health habits and mental attitudes, a more 
intelligent grasp of current trends, and a 
more creative use of leisure. In all four 
states where the experiment was carried on, 
the schools were considered so successful 
and valuable that, although no further fed- 
eral funds have been allocated to continue 
the program, state officials in these and 
other states have expressed interest in fur- 
ther training units. But statistics do not 
show us the equally important though more 
intangible side of the picture. Did these 


women return to their communities better 
equipped to carry on their work and take 
their part in solving the daily problems of 
family life? The following quotations 
speak for themselves regarding the real gains 
from this experiment. 


“Certainly there are 
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numbers of women who would be glad for 
the privilege of learning some of the things 
which have been denied them in childhood 
and which would make them happier and 
more efficient workers,” is the comment of 
one of the students. Another writes in, 
“T’m taking more things home than I 
brought. I’m taking thoughts of beauty 
and kindness which will help me when the 
clothes I made here have been used up.” 
The training of competent houseworkers 
is necessarily tied up with the serious prob- 
lem of standards. Decent standards have 
been difficult to set up not only because of 
the varied character of housework and the 
irregularity of hours but also because of the 
low average rate of competency and effi- 
ciency available. The prevailing low wages 
and poor living and working conditions have 
not attracted the more competent and intel- 
ligent of women workers to household em- 
ployment. It seems essential, therefore, 
that in the future schools for training com- 
petent household employees should include 
the securing of decent working standards. 
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VEGETABLES IN THE DIET 
III. TOMORROW 
SYBIL L. SMITH 


peters) order to promote a better than 
average condition of nutrition and health 
and “preserve the characteristics of youth,” 
as McCollum would say. If this is the goal, 
vegetable growers might well use the esti- 
mates of surpluses and deficits noted in Part 
II as a guide to adjustments in the produc- 
tion of various types of vegetables. This 
would mean greater emphasis in general 
upon the leafy vegetables (though not exclu- 
sively spinach) and less on some of the root 
vegetables (carrots always excepted). As 
knowledge of food values becomes more 
widely disseminated, popular demand will 
increase for those vegetables which yield the 
highest return in food value. Witness the 
tremendous expansion of the tomato indus- 
try since tomato juice became a popular 
rival of orange juice as a source of vita- 
min C. What would our ancestors have 
thought of drinking tomato juice at break- 
fast, or any other meal for that matter? 
My mother often speaks of remembering as 
a child her grandfather’s first attempt at 
raising tomatoes. When the fruit was all 
but ready to pick—ripe on the vine—he 
pulled up the plants and destroyed them 
because, as he said, anything that smelled 
as rank as the tomato plant could not pos- 
sibly produce a fruit fit to eat. And fifty 


years ago in Germany these “love apples” 
were considered poisonous. 

The housewife is becoming color conscious 
with regard to vegetables. She not only 
knows that green and yellow vegetables are 
preferable to corresponding white ones, but 
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to some extent knows why this is so. She 
realizes that yellow vegetables are likely to 
contain more vitamin A than white ones. 
Is there not an increasing demand for yellow 
corn, both as fresh corn on the cob and as 
canned corn? I do not believe that this is 
entirely due to the fact that Golden Bantam 
corn took the popular fancy. Iam inclined 
to think that when the new yellow white 
potato becomes available in the market the 
housewife will purchase it more readily be- 
cause she feels that it will be richer in vita- 
min A than the white potato rather than 
because the color appeals to her as a novelty. 

This may be assuming too much concern- 
ing the intelligence of the housewife in food 
selection, but we are talking chiefly about 
tomorrow and not today. In the diet of 
tomorrow spinach will continue to appear, 
but the housewife who likes variety will 
serve one after another of a wide variety of 
green leafy vegetables, each of which will 
be a worthy substitute for spinach. She 
may continue to serve head lettuce as “a 
vehicle” for her salads, but she will also use 
more and more of green leaf lettuce as a 
vegetable by itself. Other green vegetables 
which can be served raw, such as watercress, 
parsley, and pimientos, will be served in 
larger quantities as foods rather than as a 
relish, a decoration, or a receptacle for other 
foods. The greenish, unbleached, or self- 
blanching celery will be preferred to the 
pure white celery hearts of today. 

It may be that more education is needed 
to point out the special nutritive features 
of certain types of vegetables. As many 
housewives may not have the opportunity 
to study detailed food values in schools and 
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colleges, a considerable part of the education 
will necessarily be done by advertising. We 
are talking a good deal just now about what 
should appear on the labels of canned foods. 
I believe that advertising of food values is 
worth while and a good selling point pro- 
vided it is honest. As for fresh vegetables, 
I have never seen any attempt at advertis- 
ing their food value. Would it detract from 
the pleasing appearance of a market stall of 
fresh fruits and vegetables to have a few 
signs reading like this—Turnip Greens, high 
in iron, calcium, and vitamins A, C, and G; 
Pimientos, an excellent source of vitamin A; 
Tomatoes, vine ripened, rich in vitamin C. 
This might be the type of advertising for the 
immediate future. Later, the advertising 
might read more like present labels for cod- 
liver oil concentrates or haliver oil—so 
many units of this or that vitamin to the 
pound. 

Another suggestion for the arrangement 
of a market stall or roadside stand of fruits 
and vegetables would be to group them as 
practical sources of one food constituent or 
another with appropriate signs. Charts 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics will serve as a guide to selection and 
arrangement. Perhaps one reason for the 
tremendous deficits in the production of 
certain vegetables in comparison with the 
requirements of the American people for 
optimal diets has been the lack of advertis- 
ing appeal from the standpoint of food 
values. 

Becoming particularly vegetable-con- 
scious of late, I have observed the attention 
that is being paid in the so-called women’s 
magazines to vegetable recipes. In general, 
the appeal is to the eye and palate only. I 
believe that women are ready for a food 
value appeal in popular articles of this type. 
Alas, in one that attempted it recently I 
found that after the praises of spinach as a 
source of vitamins and minerals had been 
sung, the astounding statement was made 
that the one disadvantage of spinach was 
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that it had no nutritive value. A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing! 

I hope that some share of the present 
deficits in certain groups of vegetables will 
be reduced in the near future by an expan- 
sion of home gardens. Among rural people 
and suburbanites greater emphasis on the 
kitchen garden is still needed, with more 
instruction as to the selection of vegetables. 
Why not include some information of food 
values in seed and plant catalogs or even a 
few words on seed packages? Dietary stud- 
ies conducted in recent years among farm 
groups in different parts of the country have 
shown too low a consumption of the protec- 
tive fruits and vegetables which could easily 
have been raised on the farm. Sherman 
says that few back yards are so small but 
that at least some fruit or vegetable could 
be raised, and that one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the outward spreading of urban 
populations is that it permits the raising of 
fruits and vegetables for home use. 

For many of those who cannot raise their 
own vegetables, increased purchasing power 
will be necessary before there will be much 
of an increase in vegetable consumption. 
This will have to come through higher sala- 
ries and wages or lowered prices. Perhaps 
one way in which production costs can be 
lowered is through greater attention to the 
selection of the best varieties from the 
standpoint of yield and quality and the elim- 
ination of countless varieties of lesser value. 
A beginning has already been made in this 
direction in the standardization of vegetable 
varieties. 

And this brings us to some fundamental 
questions of interest both to the producer 
and the consumer concerning the future of 
vegetables. 

1. Is knowledge complete concerning the 
composition of the vegetables now being 
grown? To this question I can give a defi- 
nite answer “‘no.”” There are many gaps in 
knowledge of the vitamin values of our 
most widely used vegetables and of the 
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losses that may take place during the vari- 
ous manipulations between production and 
consumption. Nor do we know much about 
the effect of variety, soil, and cultural prac- 
tices on vitamin content. The same thing 
holds for the essential minerals: calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, and copper. Need for 
further knowledge on the mineral content 
of foods, particularly fruits and vegetables, 
is so urgent that the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics has for some time been making 
efforts to secure the authorization on emer- 
gency funds of a nation-wide project involv- 
ing mineral analyses of foods—a project 
which seems justified not only in that it will 
give employment to many well-trained 
young chemists who, as a result of the 
depression, are unemployed, but also be- 
cause it will furnish much-needed infor- 
mation. 

2. Is enough being done by selection, 
breeding, and cultivation to enhance still 
further the mineral and vitamin content of 
vegetables, a selling point which should rank 
as high as attractiveness and palatability? 
I am willing to venture the guess that this 
is a relatively undeveloped field and one 
that the experimental vegetable grower 
should consider. To illustrate, I want to 
call your attention to the government type 
book studies. The introduction to the first 
publication of the series, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 160, “Types of Principal American 
Varieties of Tomatoes,” states that the pub- 
lication is the first of a series planned for 
issuance over a period of years relative to 
types of American varieties of vegetables 
and that “the work on tomatoes is de- 
signed to present the consensus of opinion of 
the seedsman, vegetable growers, canners, 
and horticulturists in the United States who 
are most familiar with tomato varieties as 
they are, and who are best qualified to 
judge what type should be established as 
standard.” 

Excellent as is this publication (and the 
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two which have followed it) and the idea 
behind the series, I personally wish that 
data on the mineral and vitamin content of 
the selected types of tomatoes as grown in 
different localities had been included. No 
doubt this point was considered by the au- 
thors and for good reasons not included. 
Nevertheless, in the diet of tomorrow vege- 
tables will be selected for their food value as 
well as their attractive appearance. Will it 
not be worth while to determine whether the 
various types of any vegetable selected as 
best suited for commercial production are of 
equal value as sources of vitamins and min- 
erals and if there is any variation in com- 
position in the same variety grown in differ- 
ent localities? 

3. Is knowledge complete concerning the 
essential food constituents which may be 
present in vegetables? We have gone a long 
distance from the air-water-earth-oil theory 
of the time of Lemery 200 years ago, but 
that does not necessarily mean that there is 
nothing new to be discovered. Already 
other mineral elements than the ones we 
have mentioned have been found quite 
essential for plant growth and probably for 
animal growth. Manganese is one of these 
and presumably there will be others. Are 
there only six essential vitamins? Probably 
not. The discoveries in food values that 
have been made in the twentieth century 
have been largely in the realm of what 
Mendel has aptly called the infinitely little. 
There may be other as yet unknown infi- 
nitely little but most essential constituents 
in this interesting class of foods so long con- 
sidered of no nutritional value. With each 
discovery of a new essential food constituent 
in vegetables, their value as a food will 
receive greater attention and perhaps ones 
that at present are not in special favor will 
come into prominence. 

4. Are the requirements for optimal as 
compared with adequate nutrition fully 
known? We state rather definitely what 
seem to be the requirements for calcium and 
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phosphorus, and with a little less assurance 
for iron and copper. We can venture only 
a guess as to the vitamin requirements for 
optimal nutrition. In the diet of tomorrow 
these requirements may be established, and 
with this knowledge and more exact infor- 
mation on the composition of vegetables, it 
will be possible to give more definite recom- 
mendations than at present concerning the 
place of vegetables in the diet. I believe 
that they will occupy an even more promi- 
nent place in the diet of tomorrow than of 
today. 

Some of these questions and suggestions 
seem to apply more to the rather distant 
than the immediate future. As a final 
question which applies to vegetables as they 
are now being grown and marketed—Have 
methods of harvesting, transportation, and 
preservation been perfected to the point 
that there is the least possible loss of food 
constituents between production and con- 
sumption? After all, vegetables are raised 
to be eaten as well as to be admired. For- 
tunately the attention that is now being 
paid to maintain the attractive appearance 
of the freshly gathered vegetable until it 
reaches the consumer has helped in large 
measure to preserve its food value. There 
is evidence that storage, even under the best 
of conditions, tends to destroy vitamins A 
and C. Can anything be done to shorten 
still more the time between production and 
consumption? 

I hesitate to make any prophecy concern- 
ing vegetables in the diet of tomorrow lest 
it might seem as ridiculous 200 years hence 
as do the ideas of M. Lemery now. Per- 
haps, however, it is not too rash to prophesy 
that the menus of tomorrow will be built 
around the protective foods—milk, pos- 
sibly eggs, and fruits and vegetables; that 
through selection, breeding, and culture the 
vegetables from which we make our choice 
will be somewhat richer in the essential 
minerals and vitamins than the common run 
of vegetables today; that through improved 
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methods of manipulative treatment these 
vegetables, whether we use them fresh or 
frozen, dried or canned, will retain more 
completely than at present the essentials 
which they have when freshly gathered; 
that they will be so standardized as to com- 
position that their food value will be known 
within a reasonable range, thus making 
possible calculation of their exact contribu- 
tion to the diet; and finally, that the cost of 
production and transportation will be so 
reduced that vegetables in a much wider 
variety than at present will be within the 
reach of all and yet yield a reasonable profit 
to the producer. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


FOODS AND NUTRITION IN THE 
F.E.R.A. 


MARY A. MASON 


Last June JouRNAL readers were told 
about the nutrition work which had been 
done up to that time under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration.' The 
present paper carries the story up to 
February, 1935. 

Home economists are now employed on 
the staffs of emergency relief administra- 
tions in thirty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. In _ three 
additional states the full-time services of a 
home economist are loaned to the relief 
administration by the state university, the 
agricultural extension service, or a private 
welfare agency. In six states, the social 
service division of the administration relies 
upon consultation with a college home 
economics department or a committee ap- 
pointed by the state home economics asso- 
ciation. Only four states report no system- 
atic arrangement for securing advice on 
foods and nutrition. 

Additional home economists serve on the 
relief staffs of many counties and cities 
with heavy case loads. According to recent 
reports, more than seventy-five trained 
women are doing foods and nutrition work 
on district supervisory staffs of state 
administrations and more than six hundred 
are connected with county and city relief 
administrations. 

In the Washington headquarters of the 
F.E.R.A. two home economists serve as 


1 Nutrition Work under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, by Mary A. Mason. Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics 26 (1934, June-July) 
pages 334-337. 


technical consultants to division heads and 
help to coordinate the foods and nutrition 
activities of the state administrations. 
The Foods and Nutrition Section of the 
Federal Administration is responsible di- 
rectly to the assistant administrator in 
charge of field relations. 

In most of the states the home economics 
staff is a part of the social service division; 
in all of the states the home economists 
work closely with the social service division 
in framing family budgets, training home 
visitors, and consulting with case workers 
on special problems. The charter for the 
rural rehabilitation programs in many states 
calls for participation of home economists. 
In seventeen states the work with rural 
rehabilitation families is carried as part of 
the general home economics program; in 
nine states a separate department has been 
set up within the rural rehabilitation divi- 
sion for directing the home phases of the 
project. 

The increase in the number of workers on 
state staffs comes as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the widening scope of home 
economics in the relief program. The most 
popular title for our workers in the early 
days of emergency relief was “nutritionist” 
or “nutrition adviser,” but the work has 
outgrown the title and there is a growing 
tendency to use the more inclusive term 
“home economist.” The addition of 
workers to state staffs has made it possible 
to employ specialists for phases of the work 
calling for intensive experience in a limited 
field. 

Illinois was the first state to appoint an 
administrative dietitian for the transient 
service. This dietitian and two assistants 
supervise the food service in transient 
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camps throughout the state and have 
immediate charge of feeding the thousands 
of transient single men and families and the 
local homeless in Chicago and suburban 
Cook County. In six other states a mem- 
ber of the home economics staff of the relief 
administration is assigned definitely to the 
transient division on a full-time or part- 
time basis. All of these workers have been 
selected because of training or previous 
experience (usually both training and 
experience) in institution administration. 

Illinois was also a pioneer in appointing 
a clothing adviser to the home economics 
staff of the emergency relief administration. 
Clothing budgets have been set up for 
individual members of the family group and 
fair prices established through cooperation 
between county clothing committees and 
price stabilization committees. For the 
sewing rooms where women are employed 
on a work-relief basis to make garments for 
distribution to relief clients, charts have 
been made showing samples of staple 
fabrics with descriptions, specifications, and 
suggested uses for each. Accompanying 
the chart is a table giving the amount of 
material necessary for each item of clothing 
which can be produced in the sewing 
centers. 

Ohio has followed the example of Illinois 
in employing a clothing adviser for its 
relief staff. This department has recently 
mailed to workers with county relief admin- 
istrations a bulletin on “Your Money’s 
Worth in Buying Children’s Shoes,” an- 
nounced as the first of a series on pur- 
chasing of clothing. 

It would be misleading to give the impres- 
sion that the home economics workers 
with whom the Foods and Nutrition Sec- 
tion of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration comes into direct contact 
are the only home economists participating 
in the emergency relief program. The 
Women’s Work Division employs a goodly 
number of home economists as state 
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directors, as specialists on state staffs, and 
as supervisors of special projects, notably 
school lunches and food preservation activi- 
ties. Home economists are well repre- 
sented in the emergency nursery schools 
program. Finally, the relief supervisors 
in state after state report many women 
with home economics training working 
as county relief directors, as case workers, 
and as home visitors. Although it has not 
been possible to obtain an estimate of the 
number of women with home economics 
training who are serving in the front-line 
trenches of the army of relief workers, it is 
probable that these “generalists’’ are con- 
siderably more numerous than the special- 
ists of whom we have a more accurate rec- 
ord. 


ONE FAMILY’S FOOD DURING THE 
DEPRESSION 
GRETA GRAY 


Beginning in the fall of 1932, three 
women, two of them college students, 
undertook to live on what they could earn 
and continued to do this for nearly two 
years, when the income was increased and 
the diet changed. During the two years in 
question, regular work yielded about $8 per 
week, and there were additional sums 
earned by occasional work. Careful rec- 
ords were kept of income and expendi- 
tures. These women bought as much of 
their food as they could when it was on 
sale at reduced prices and, becoming inter- 
ested in the amounts they saved in this way, 
noted in their accounts both regular and 
special prices and the quantities bought at 
each price. The food expenditures were 


remarkably low, averaging for the year 1933 
$1.82 a week. The purchased food was 
supplemented by gifts of potatoes and 
onions, the retail value of which made the 
market price of the food consumed $2.05 
per week. This covers all the food, includ- 
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ing the lunches carried to school or work. 
The members of the family were occa- 
sionally invited out but entertained in turn, 
so that this exchange of hospitality did not 
appreciably change the quantity and cost 
of food consumed at home. 

The family were well content with the 
dietary, attributing their satisfaction to 
good cooking and the judicious use of 
herbs in seasoning. Although all the 
members were apparently in normal health 
when the diet was made more liberal, a 
calculation of the food values of a year’s 
supply showed that it was deficient in 
protein and minerals, furnishing per per- 
son per day 2,372 calories, 41 grams of 
protein, 0.59 gram of calcium, 0.79 gram of 
phosphorus, and 0.00754 gram of iron. 
The deficiencies entailed in such a diet could 
not be continued indefinitely without a 
perceptible lowering of vitality. 

One reason for the low cost of the diet in 
1933 is without doubt the fact that it was 
low in the comparatively expensive groups 
of foods such as the dairy products, meats, 
eggs, fruits, and vegetables. Another is 
the savings made by buying specials, and a 
third is that no ready-prepared food such 
as ready-to-eat cereal, pie, or cake was ever 
bought, all the bread even being made at 
home. Other studies have disclosed that 
home-preparation of these foods may mean 
a saving of from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of the cost. 

The total expenditure for food came to 
$92.76. This included the following: meat 
and fish, $4.97 ; eggs, $4.47; evaporated milk, 
$14.88; cheese, $3.42; butter, $3.85; other 
fats, $6.04; sugar, $10.72; cereal products, 
$11.45; miscellaneous, $15.68; fruits and 
vegetables, $17.28. The sum spent for 
meat and fish was less than 5 per cent of the 
total food expenditure, a very small pro- 
portion. Meat and fish were as a rule 


bought only when there were guests. The 
fruit included oranges, apples, raisins, and 
Twenty-four kinds of 


twelve other kinds. 
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vegetables were consumed, of which pota- 
toes were by far the largest item. 

Seventy-six per cent of the total food 
was bought at special prices, thus lessening 
the cost by 21 per cent. All evaporated 
milk, cheese, butter, sugar, and almost all 
other fats and cereal products were pur- 
chased in this way. The proportion of the 
regular price saved by purchasing at special 
prices averaged as follows for the different 
food groups: meat and fish, 26 percent; eggs, 
17 per cent; evaporated milk, 20 per cent; 
cheese, 21 per cent; butter, 13 per cent; 
other fats, 31 per cent; sugar, 13 per cent; 
cereal products, 13 per cent; miscellaneous, 
18 per cent; fruits and vegetables, 34 per 
cent. The housewife buying a_ well- 
balanced dietary including fresh milk could 
probably not save as much on the total food. 

This study shows what may be saved by 
careful marketing, but it also indicates 
that even intelligent persons living on a very 
low income are likely to have a deficient diet 
and suggests that during these years of 
depression many self-sustaining families 
must have been less adequately fed than 
families on the welfare lists who are receiv- 
ing aid in the form of food chosen to meet 
nutritional needs. 


CINCINNATI STORES SELL SHEETS 
BY SPECIFICATIONS 


ROSAMOND C. COOK 


In 1934 four Cincinnati retail stores gave 
thread count, breaking strength, weight, 
and approximate amount of starch dressing 
on each quality of the sheets advertised in 
their January sales. This was done at the 
request of consumer groups who wished to 
cooperate with the work of the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the A.A.A. This year six of the 
seven Cincinnati merchants who sell domes- 
tics have cooperated, and although it is too 
early for a full report, certain features and 
results can already be described. 
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In addition to newspaper advertising, 
store posters, and labels, the merchants used 
a folder prepared by representatives of the 
consumer groups who asked the merchants 
for definite information. The folder em- 
phasized the need for better buying meth- 
ods, the value of the informative label, and 
the fact that success with the new method 
can be attained only through its use.! 

Thirty thousand of the folders were dis- 
tributed in the stores and by the representa- 
tives of the consumers organizations at their 
own and other meetings. The number of 
calls that came from consumer groups for 
talks on various textile buying problems 
increased tremendously during the three 
months preceding the sales, and there can be 
little doubt that this growing interest was a 
direct effect of the 1934 January White Sale 
efforts. The stores also report larger sales 
for this year and believe that this method of 
selling as well as the increased consumer 
confidence has been an important contrib- 
uting factor. 

Similar work has been carried on by the 
Consumers’ Counsel of Columbus, Ohio, and 
by other groups at Dayton, Cleveland, and 
Athens. Two noteworthy facts have de- 
veloped as a result of this work: Many 
stores think it is wise to “cooperate” al- 
though they do not believe the “demand”’ to 
be representative; and some of the mer- 
chandise managers are convinced that the 
type of information requested is more con- 
fusing than enlightening. 

A difficult problem which it has brought 
to the consumer groups is that of a forced 
discussion of technical factors. It cannot 
be expected that all women will be well in- 
formed on all the significant construction 
differences in a sheet; yet some merchants 
attempt to confuse the consumers with the 
technical facts and then to cite their lack of 


1 Sample copies may be obtained on request to 
Rosamond C. Cook, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The title is: Do You Want to Buy 


Sheets by Standards or by Guess. 
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knowledge as an argument against the use- 
fulness of the information desired. Some 
buyers, according to the Daily News Record 
for January 23, “believe that branded lines 
of sheets are being brought more strongly to 
the fore at present in an effort to offset this 
cry for specifications.” For those who want 
better buying methods and more informa- 
tion, constant, consistent effort by all con- 
sumers must be the watchwords of the day. 


USE OF BRAND NAMES IN REPORTS 
OF RESEARCH 


JESSIE V. COLES 


Much of the research carried on in our 
colleges and universities involves use of 
commercial products marketed under brand 
names. The question is often raised why 
the data are not identified by the brand 
names when the results of the research are 
published. To throw light on this, a simple 
questionnaire was sent in 1934 to persons 
connected with the conduct and publication 
of such research. 

It was answered entirely or in part by 116 
persons. These included 40 directors of 
state experiment stations in 39 states, and 
50 home economics research workers in 28 
states, all but seven of whom were con- 
nected with state institutions. Editors of 
26 magazines also replied, 20 of them con- 
nected with trade magazines, four with pro- 
fessional publications, while one edited a 
magazine devoted entirely to research and 
one a popular women’s magazine. The 
prevalence of the problem studied is indi- 
cated by the fact that 95 of the 116, or all 
but 19 research workers and two editors, 
had encountered it. 

The replies verify observations that brand 
names are quite generally omitted in pub- 
lished reports. They are always omitted by 
40 per cent of those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire; they are sometimes used and 
sometimes omitted by 53 per cent; and they 
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are always published by only 7 per cent. 
One-third of the station directors and the 
editors and about two-thirds of the research 
workers always omit brand names. No sta- 
tion directors and only three research work- 
ers and three editors always use them. The 
practice of identifying the brand name with 
data so that readers may compare those 
given for the various brands was followed by 
70 per cent of the 48 who definitely an- 
swered this question. 

Only comparatively few gave reasons for 
the practices followed. The policy of the 
experiment station and the publicity which 
mention would give to specific products 
were most frequently cited as reasons for 
omission. Other reasons were the necessity 
for a state institution to be impartial, un- 
fairness to companies represented, criticism 
of companies involved, and the abuse of the 
franking privilege. 

The reasons given by research workers for 
sometimes using and sometimes omitting 
trade names include the source of support, 
the nature of the material, the location of 
industries within the state, the policy of the 
institution, the usage of reputable scientific 
research organizations. The directors of 
the experiment stations gave no reasons for 
sometimes using brand names. 

Editors of professional magazines who 
sometimes publish trade names in reporting 
research do so if they are essential to under- 
stand the material and helpful to the reader 
or if to do so is fair to all concerned and 
serves a useful purpose. The practice of 
editors of trade magazines is determined by 
the value to the trade, the use to be made of 
the research, and its news interest. One 
editor stated that brand names increase the 
dependability and reliability of products 
and that for this reason their use should 
be encouraged. Another editor publishes 
brand names so that products can be com- 
pared. He says, “Why not? It’s facing 
facts.” 

An effort was made to determine if prac- 
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tices coincide with what those questioned 
believe should be the general procedure. It 
appears that the group studied are some- 
what more in favor of the publication of 
brand names than their practice would indi- 
cate. The belief that trade names should 
be omitted is held by 44 per cent of the 
entire group and that they should be used, 
by 35 percent. The answers of the remain- 
der were indefinite. This is in contrast with 
40 per cent who always omit and 7 per cent 
who always use in practice. The majority 
of the 53 per cent who in practice use brand 
names only sometimes apparently believe 
that they should always be used. It is in- 
teresting to note that while 13 directors of 
experiment stations in practice always omit 
brand names and 27 omit them sometimes, 
only 26 believe they should be omitted. Al- 
though no director always uses them in 
practice, six believe they should be so used. 

Research workers apparently are much 
more in favor of the publication of brand 
names than are the directors under whom 
they work. Of those who had encountered 
the problem over one-half omit in practice 
but less than one-third believe they should 
be omitted. Four times as many believe 
they should be used as those who actually 
use them. Of those who had not encoun- 
tered the problems three-fourths believe 
that brand names should be published. 
Only two workers believe they should be 
omitted. 

The editors of magazines seem to be about 
equally divided in their opinions regarding 
the publication of the brand names. About 
half of those in each group who gave definite 
opinions are in favor of omission and half in 
favor of publication. 

The reasons for opinions held were much 
the same as the reasons given for the prac- 
tices followed. Fear of possible legal en- 
tanglements, dislike to advertise products, 
and the possibility of change in quality were 
most frequently given as reasons for believ- 
ing brand names should be omitted. Some 
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expressed the opinion that the scope of the 
tests might be too limited to be of value, 
that the ill-will of the companies concerned 
might be incurred, that research might be 
commercialized, that government funds 
should not be used for this purpose. 

The opinion seemed to be quite generally 
held that consumers would be benefited by 
the publication of brand names. When spe- 
cifically asked if they thought consumers 
would be benefited by this practice almost 
four-fifths of the entire group replied in the 
affirmative. Only 15 per cent believe that 
consumers would not be benefited. 

Benefits to consumer was given specifi- 
cally as a reason for the practice by two- 
thirds of those who believe brands should be 
published. Such opinions were expressed 
as “necessary to make research effective for 
over-the-counter buying,” “would bring 
goods to a uniformly high quality,” “would 
aid in bringing about real competition,” 
“leads companies to improve products,” 
“public funds used, consumers have a right 
to know,” “‘to eradicate slogan ‘let the buyer 
beware.’ 

Opinions concerning the relation of the 
publication of brand names to the producers 
were also expressed. Various phases of rela- 
tionship to the producer were the most fre- 
quent reasons given for omission of brand 
names. As already noted, fear of incurring 


ill-will, possible legal entanglements, and be- 
lief that publication of brand names would 
advertise specific products were repeatedly 
expressed by all groups. On the other 
hand, opinions were expressed that brand 
names should be published because such a 
practice “would be of assistance to pro- 
ducers in evaluating their products,” and 
that “it would be salutatory to manufac- 
turers to know that their practices would be 
made public.” 

Editors of trade magazines were about 
equally divided in opinion as to the reaction 
of producers to this practice. Five felt 
that producers approve, six that they ob- 
ject, and an equal number that they some- 
times object and sometimes approve. The 
reasons given for approval and for objection 
were for the most part the same. Some pro- 
ducers approve because they get publicity 
and advertising, while others object because 
they fear adverse criticism. 

The opinions of experiment station direc- 
tors and research workers were also divided 
regarding whether or not producers have a 
real basis for objecting to the publication of 
brand names in connection with research 
data. Twenty-four believed that the pro- 
ducers do have, 38 that they do not, and 
seven that they sometimes do and some- 
times do not have a reason for such ob- 
jection. 
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TESTIMONY FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS 


When a high school girl sits down to 
write a graduation essay or to compete in an 
essay contest she naturally has to draw 
more heavily on her recently acquired 
knowledge than on experience. Neverthe- 
less, the angle from which she sees things is 
different from that of her teachers and 
parents. When, for example, she writes 
about the value of home economics as it 
appears to her, what she says will probably 
reflect what her elders have shown her, but 
she may put it in a way that reveals her 
own spontaneous reactions. This seems to 
be true in the case of two papers sent to the 
JouRNAL, and we are quoting from them 
here not merely because of the bouquets 
they hand to home economics but also be- 
cause they suggest the points that appeal 
most strongly to an intelligent girl. That 
the writers both belong in that classification 
is proved by the fact that one won the prize 
in an essay contest sponsored last year by 
the Georgia Home Economics Association 
and that the other stood high in the Illinois 
high school class for whose graduation she 
wrote the essay in question. 

Lila Woodruff of the Girls High School in 
Atlanta had as her theme “Vitalizing 
Human Relationships through Homemak- 
ing Education.” As her text she took the 
“seven common desires of man” that 
Arthur W. Dunn lists in his Community 
Civics—health, happiness, knowledge, re- 
ligion, beauty, companionship, and wealth 
—and considered how homemaking educa- 
tion or home economics aided toward the 
fulfillment of each of these. We wish it 
were possible to print all seven paragraphs, 


but those that follow show that she has 
gone well below the surface in the thinking 
stimulated by her home economics courses. 


Knowledge, another important human desire, 
may be called a medium for vitalizing human rela- 
tionships. Health and happiness influence one in 
the attainment of knowledge. The girl educated in 
home economics acquires both practical and cultural 
knowledge. She gains practical knowledge in learn- 
ing to prepare meals, plan diets, design clothing, 
decorate the home, and care for younger chil- 
dren and the sick. She gains cultural knowledge 
through the many appreciations which the subject 
has developed in her. A combination of the two 
types of knowledge makes her a well-rounded girl. 
By her conversation on varied topics of interest this 
girl makes the home brighter. She stimulates many 
vital relationships by the fact that she possesses 
knowledge—knowledge of life which means more 
than mere knowledge of books. 

The importance of religion is not neglected in the 
field of homemaking education. In studying child 
development a home economics girl learns that a 
child, if he is to become a well-rounded person, must 
be taught the value of spiritual things. From this 
study the home economics girl gains a greater appre- 
ciation of the person who is well developed spiritu- 
ally. There is another point in connection with 
religion which may be mentioned here; that is, 
homemaking education in relation to the church and 
its activities. A person educated in home eco- 
nomics is better qualified to plan social gatherings 
and to enter into the social service work of the 
various organizations of the church. Such a person 
makes many vital relationships through the medium 
of religious activity. .... 

Last of all is wealth, which is so much hoped for 
and yet so seldom gained. A girl may gain wealth 
to a certain extent by practicing the principles which 
she has learned in the study of home management, 
a phase of homemaking education. The first thing 
that she learns is the importance of true economy, 
which means the wise use of money, time, and 
energy. Then she learns how to incorporate 
economy in her budgeting systems. She learns to 
plan budgets providing for food, shelter, clothing, 
savings, recreation, and other needs for families of 
different sizes. Since she has learned so much 
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about home management problems, she is brought 
into a closer relationship with her family. Her 
father appreciates her regard for his financial status. 
Her mother is proud to have a daughter who can 
show some originality in thought. The girl who has 
had homemaking may not have the opportunity to 
do the family buying in the home or to practice 
economy widely, but her time will come. In the 
future her relationship with her husband will be 
made more vital by the fact that she practices 
economy. She may never gain wealth, but she will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that she has made 
every effort to use her time and money wisely. 


Pauline Culver finished high school when 
home economics was under fire with the 
“fad and frill” arguments, and in telling 
“What a High School Girl Thinks of Home 
Economics” she shows why the schools must 
offer it as well as why it is one of the most 
valuable subjects to a girl. 


There are certain considerations which are basic 
to any well-grounded argument concerning the 
training of women. First, women must be trained 
not for one vocation but for at least two. Of these 
homemaking is, in most cases, permanent while the 
others are only temporary. Second, the modern 
home is ceasing to be a place where a girl may learn 
the art and science of homemaking. A few yearsago 
when our mothers were young, girls learned through 
apprenticeship, just as boys learned different trades, 
by constant contact with the task until they finally 
learned all about it. But today girls are more like 
boarders and lodgers than assistant homemakers. 
School as the girl grows older demands more and 
more of her time. Social activities and extra- 
curricular duties keep her away from home more 
and more until it finally becomes quite a task for 
her to find time to do those things which are allotted 
to her. Being on time for meals and keeping her 
room in order is usually the sum total of the modern 
girl’s contribution to running the household. If, on 
the other hand, the girl is working, it is just the 
same. The home is merely a “hotel” in which the 
working girl has very few responsibilities. . . . . 

Home economics gives training in the manage- 
ment of money. It increases the capacity to buy 
wisely, and undoubtedly the welfare of the family 
depends upon how wisely the mother meets the 
financial struggle. In our home economics classes 
we learn to keep budgets and expense accounts. If 
in our later years we apply these to our homes it is 
a big help in the management of money... . . 

Home economics teaches love of beautiful things. 


A table properly set is beautiful; a well-constructed 
garment is beautiful; a room where a definite color 
scheme has been carried out is beautiful. Besides 
all these things we also learn in home economics 
class how to remedy those things which are not 
beautiful and to make them so. 

Less emphasis is now being placed on the ability 
to cook and sew. We are learning to emphasize 
the knowledge of what good sewing is, what good 
food is, what good clothing is, and what is their 
value. We also learn to cultivate tastes in order 
to be good judges of quality. 

It is only through the cooperation between par- 
ents, teachers, and students that the home eco- 
nomics class may be kept alive and worth while. 
Therefore in closing I shall ask each of you who has 
formerly had the impression that home economics is 
of no value in the schools to think about the matter, 
to take everything into consideration, and I am 
sure you will change your mind. Then will each 
of you give your support to the home economics 
class. And above all, if any of you have girls in 
school, don’t neglect to urge them to take a course 
in home economics. 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT 


The increased demand for training for 
household employment and ways in which 
it is being met were discussed in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL, both in the paper by Mary 
Anderson and in an editorial about special 
public school projects. 

Miss Anderson’s paper referred to the 
study being made of training for household 
employment by Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, 
agent for the industrial education of girls 
and women in the U. S. Office of Education. 
A report of this is now available as Voca- 
tional Education Miscellaneous Document 
No. 1613, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. 

In the present issue of the JOURNAL, 
Hilda Smith and Barbara Donald tell of 
another interesting development, that of the 
Workers’ Education Section of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. The 
F.E.R.A. is also entering another part of 
the field, as was shown by a memorandum 
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sent out in December by Mrs. Ellen S. 
Woodward, director of women’s work; this 
suggested a project for training women on 
relief for general household work. A pre- 
liminary canvass of the local demand for 
such workers and of the potential supply is 
recommended, also the establishment of a 
suitable training center with equipment 
similar to that in the homes in which 
trainees will presumably work, and the 
cooperation of prospective employers and 
employees in determining the kinds of work 
to be included in the training and the con- 
ditions under which it should be done. 

Among private organizations interested 
in household employment the Y. W. C. A. 
is well in the lead. Because of its aims and 
because socially-minded women from both 
the employee and the employer group are 
found among its members, it is in an 
exceptionally good position to treat the 
question with fairness and open-minded- 
ness. Nationally speaking, the work is 
under the committee on public affairs of the 
National Board and is handled by a sub- 
committee on household employment of 
which Mrs. Allan K. Chalmers is chairman. 
On the basis of several years’ experience and 
of suggestions from local associations, a 
recommendation was adopted last May 
regarding the household employment proj- 
ect which brings together considerations 
especially needing emphasis: 


1. The building of intelligent public opinion on 
the problems of household employment by 
a. Contributing facts from our experience to 
be used in magazine articles and other pub- 
licity and educational material 
b. Interpretation through dramatics, talks, 
and discussions 
2. Experimenting with schedules making possible 
a shorter working week 
3. The promotion of vocational, cultural, and 
workers’ education among household workers 
4. The effort to have household workers included 
in legislation, including minimum wage, work- 
men’s compensation, and unemployment in- 
surance 
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5. Continued work toward a national voluntary 
agreement, in cooperation with other groups 

6. Work which shall lay the foundation for a 
vigorous and responsible labor movement 
among household workers through learning to 
work together, developing leadership and a 
sense of solidarity and experimenting wherever 
possible with independent unions of house- 
hold workers. 


The Womans Press Magazine, the 
national organ of the Y. W. C. A., reports 
developments and carries frequent articles 
about the project. A “Household Em- 
ployment Packet” of useful material was 
prepared last November, a set of which 
may be obtained for 40 cents from the 
Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Among other things in- 
cluded are “Proposals for a Voluntary 
Agreement in Household Employment,” a 
bibliography of the subject, and a play 
“Thursday Off.” 

In all of these different projects several 
features are coming into greater and greater 
prominence. One is adjusting the supply 
and the training of the workers to the 
probable demand, which means systematic 
study of the local situation and close co- 
operation with some reliable placement 
agency. Another is the necessity for estab- 
lishing and securing recognition and en- 
forcement of standards of work and 
conditions of labor, and it is encouraging 
to see how at last progress seems to be 
starting on this long-neglected but abso- 
lutely fundamental question. A_ third 
point is the gradual coming together of 
different groups involved: representatives 
of employers and employees; private organi- 
zations like the Y. W. C. A. and the 
National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment; government agencies concerned 
with placement, with standards of work 
and labor, and with vocational training. 

These developments are of great interest 
to home economists. As the JOURNAL has 
so often tried to point out, they have a 
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double concern in the matter. Household 
employment under proper conditions is one 
of the most wholesome occupations for girls 
and women and one of the natural outlets 
for the abilities developed by home eco- 
nomics. We recognize the influence which 
the household employee has on family life, 
especially on child development. Is it not 
our responsibility to see that her work is 
done under conditions that will attract the 
sort of person we wish in our homes? 

The pressure of economic emergency is 
inclining people to recognize the advan- 
tages of housework and overlook its 
traditional stigma. The first step toward 
giving it the status it deserves is to establish 
and popularize standards and conditions of 
work that will not allow either party to take 
advantage of the necessity, the weakness, 
or the good nature of the other. No one is 
in a better position to discuss what those 
standards should provide for both parties 
and to help develop the right public 
opinion about them than teachers of home 
economics. 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS 


The account which Rosamond Cook gives 
on page 225 of how some of the Cincinnati 
stores have tried using informative labels 
for sheets in their January sales is of great 
interest to all concerned with intelligent 
consumer purchasing. The idea was first 
broached by the standardization committee 
of the Ohio Home Economics Association, 
of which Miss Cook is chairman; but other 
consumer groups have been drawn in; and 
stores in several other Ohio cities have 
cooperated this year, proving the spread 
of its influence. The fact that not all the 
women who bought the sheets understood 
the technical information given or appre- 
ciated the safeguard which it represented 
is not surprising, nor the fact that certain 
merchants will use the confusion of such 
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customers as an argument against informa- 
tive labeling. The remedy, as Miss Cook 
says, is to continue spreading the gospel 
more widely and effectively. As for the 
report that familiar brands of sheets were 
played up along with the specifications, this 
is not against the interests of consumers so 
long as there is competition, by price or 
other features, between different makes. 
The danger comes when consumers are 
expected to accept the brand name alone 
as a guarantee that the specifications are 
met, without any opportunity to check up 
on present quality. 

The point of view of the trade on the 
whole project is reflected in dispatches from 
Cleveland in the Daily News Record for 
January 23. Under the caption “Specifica- 
tions on Sheets Gains Consumer Support” 
is found: 


Consumer specifications on sheets is a subject 
apparently destined for ‘“‘showdown”’ in Cleveland 
in the near future. In fact, that may be true of all 
Ohio or all the country, according to reports reach- 
ing here. During recent months, the buyers report, 
more pressure has been brought to bear on the 
stores by the organized women’s clubs than ever 
before. They want specifications on sheets and 
they quote Government encouragement in their 


Most of the stores in this city have written to 
the sheet mills or the selling houses handling their 
lines and have requested the information called for 
by the women. Others have submitted sheets from 
their stocks to laboratories for tests. The New 
York selling houses report having received many 
such letters recently, and one large firm says that 
most of them seem to originate in Ohio. In Colum- 
bus, the department stores are reported to have 
agreed to stage a trial promotion of sheets according 
to their specifications in cooperation with the con- 
sumers division of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil. As reported in these columns, Cincinnati has 
already launched such a plan..... 

Some buyers are of the opinion that the mills 
and stores have themselves to blame for this data 
dirge which is being sounded in their ears. They 
maintain that if the mills and retailers had not re- 
sorted to such advertising claims as ‘‘tested better 
than the next six national brands,” or “guaranteed 
for six years’ washing,” they might not have been 
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confronted with the problem today. Such claims, 
which were ambiguous, they say, strongly suggested 
that women base their purchases on some such 
laboratory test and having no real data they are now 


requesting it. 


Brief word has also come of a similar 
project initiated by the Arizona Home 
Economics Association. For the January 
sales this year five Tucson stores agreed 
to furnish specific information regarding 
quality, torn size, breaking strength, thread 
count, weight, and percentage of sizing in 
the sheets they offered, one even asking 
“Why stop at sheets?” In the end only 
two stores were able to get all of the in- 
formation, that on tensile strength being 
particularly elusive, but they are reported 
as having promised to continue the effort. 
Similar attempts were made in other cities 
in the state, from which returns are not 
yet in. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to 
report that one concern which manufac- 
tures sheets and pillow cases is sufficiently 
convinced of the sales value of specifications 
to be playing them up in new labels for some 
of its products. In February the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company of New York 
placed on the retail market sheets and 
pillow cases made of what it calls “specifica- 
tion” muslin. They appear in neat Cello- 
phaned packages, to each of which are 
attached an attractive four-page leaflet and 
asmalllabel. The leaflet cover says: 


Here are the actual facts about this fabric: Strictly 
first quality. Inspected for uniformity, wear, and 
finish. THREAD Count, woven 64 warp threads by 
64 filling threads. TreNsILE STRENGTH, 62 Ibs. 
warp, 58 Ibs. filling. Wercut, 4.3 oz. per sq. yd. 


On the inside we read: 


Chatham Specification sheets and pillowcases 
have been manufactured and packaged to meet a 
growing demand from consumers for an everyday 
household fabric of good quality—with all the facts 
concerning this fabric on the label. Chatham, al- 
ready well-known for durable blankets of honest 
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quality, now becomes the first manufacturer to give 
all the facts of ‘‘thread count,”’ “tensile strength,” 
“‘weight,” and “amount of sizing” on the label. 


Reference is also made to the fact that the 
information given corresponds to that 
recommended by the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics in its leaflet on 
“Quality Guides in Buying Sheets and 
Pillowcases.” Further on come paragraphs 
explaining the significance of these qualities: 


THREAD Count. The thread count of a fabric 
is the number of yarns per inch, both lengthwise 
(warp) and crosswise (filling). For example: 64 x 
64 thread count means 64 warp yarns or “ends” 
per inch and 64 filling yarns, or “‘picks,’’ per inch. 
You can get some idea of the evenness and balance 
of a fabric by holding it between yourself and a 
strong light and noting how the warp and filling 
yarns look. But it is better to insist on knowing 
the thread count, especially when comparing sheets 
of different prices or buying a “‘bargain.”” Too low 
thread count is often the reason behind low price 
and short width. 

TENSILE STRENGTH. Another indication of 
wearing quality in a fabric is the tensile strength. 
To find this, a textile expert uses an instrument 
which registers the number of pounds required to 
break a piece of the fabric. Ask about the breaking 
strength of the sheets you buy. 

WEIGHT AND Siz1nc. The weight of a sheet, 
minus the sizing, is a measure of the amount of 
cotton you are buying. Chatham Specification 
sheets contain only the minimum amount of sizing 
necessary to facilitate handling in the manufacturing 
processes and to present a neat appearance in the 
finished package. Low weight may mean less wear, 
so insist on knowing the weight of your sheets. 


The small labeis give the needed informa- 
tion as to size; for example, “This package 
contains two sheets for double beds, 81 x 
99” torn size; 81 x 94” hemmed.” 


SERVICEABILITY OF FABRICS 


Serviceability was the subject of a special 
trade conference held in New York on 
January 18 under the auspices of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, and 
the interest shown in the papers and in the 
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discussions from the floor was strong 
enough for the Daily News Record to devote 
to them a large proportion of its issue for 
January 19. The number makes excellent 
reading for anyone interested in informa- 
tion for the consumer. We can quote only 
a few paragraphs, beginning with some 
from the general report of the meetings: 


Yesterday, practically each of the speakers made 
some extended reference to the need for more 
details about fabric content and fabric properties, 
for the retail store personnel as well as for the con- 
sumer. If this develops into a trade movement, 
there may be some very interesting things to talk 
and write about in the near future. Some of the 
speakers yesterday gave it as their opinions the 
retailer has a right to demand this type of labeling 
from his resources. 

In fact, the entire status was given a more fasci- 
nating scope yesterday when Miss Ruth O’Brien of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture suggested that 
instead of just a campaign to educate the consumer, 
regarding which so much has appeared in print, it 
might be well to have a campaign to educate the 
retailer. This slight turn in the discussion gave a 
new and important aspect to the problem. If re- 
tailers, if their buyers and their salespeople don’t 
know what it is all about, don’t know the properties 
of the merchandise they offer, how will the con- 
sumer ever find out? Miss O’Brien ventured that 
many women today know more about qualifying 
terms as applied to materials than do the store folk. 
This is the result of college training, general do- 
mestic science courses, consumer clubs, etc. Miss 
O’Brien is not alone in this thought, as Katherine 
Fisher and Dr. W. E. Coughlin plainly intimated 


Women have a right to demand that labels give 

them the following information about materials, said 
Miss Katherine Fisher—about shrinkability, per- 
manent finish, fast colors and whether fast to sun or 
tub, and whether it can be successfully dry cleaned. 
Labels of this kind, said Miss Fisher, would have 
tremendous sales value to the stores. ... . 
_ While labeling is important, the speakers insisted 
it was also vital to have some standard definition 
for each of the properties. A woman should know 
what each of the qualifications attached to pre- 
shrunk really means. 

Particularly with silks, some queer conceptions 
have sprung up as to the significance of ‘pure dye,” 
etc. “Is it any wonder that silks have lost favor?” 
asked Miss O’Brien, referring to the manner in 
which women are misled by some of the explana- 
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tions they get from the stores about these fabrics. 
With regard to fast color, it is important that stores 
make it clear whether they mean fast to sun or 
to tub. 


Of consumer demand for information 
Ephraim Freedman, director of Macy’s 
bureau of standards, said: 


ye all agree that responsibility, whether it in- 
volves manufacturer, retailer or ultimate consumer, 
means only one thing—and that is, “playing the 
game fair.” . . . . But we can expect a more exciting, 
stimulating and even healthier game if there is 
created a set of rules to govern those who wish to 
abide by them and disqualify those who refuse. . . . . 

Except for reasons involving health and life, they 
should not deny the development and exchange of 
any merchandise for which there is a consumer 
demand. Lastly, these rules should supply the 
retailer and the ultimate consumer with an effective 
means of evaluating merchandise. 

This oncoming tide of consumer demand for a 
yardstick with which to measure value is being fed 
by thousands of springs in the form of consumer 
organizations all over the country. The flood of 
public opinion is approaching and we must be pre- 
pared to meet it..... 

Manufacturers and retailers must work together 
to create these standards. Manufacturers must be 
willing to grade and mark their merchandise with 
the information necessary to permit of evaluation 
by retailers and consumers. Retailers should be 
prepared to dispense facts when consumers demand 
them. 


HOME SAFETY 


A panel discussion of the question “How 
Can Safety Be Put Across in a Com- 
munity?” formed one of the most effective 
features of the 1934 annual Safety Con- 
gress held in Cleveland last October. 
Readers of the JouRNAL will be interested 
in parts of the report given in the February 
News-Letter of the Home Safety Committee, 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

R. L. Forney, statistician of the Council, 
made the point that it is difficult to sustain 
interest in a community home safety pro- 
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gram unless facts can be presented to show 
the seriousness of the home accident 
problem in that particular community, and 
he pointed out three methods for obtaining 
such information: 


1. Information on home accidents resulting 
fatally can be obtained from the Registrar of Vital 
Statistics in the local Health Department. Com- 
plete information on summarizing the essential in- 
formation is available in the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Public Safety Memo No. 72. 

2. Most serious accidents now receive hospital 
treatment. Information on serious home accidents, 
therefore, may be obtained by obtaining the co- 
operation of the local hospitals. In several cities, 
all hospitals are cooperating in the preparation of a 
monthly tabulation to show the number and type 
of home accidents and the hospital costs. Complete 
information is obtainable from the Council. 

3. Many school systems now maintain complete 
records of all accidents to students which cause 
absence from school. Home accidents are impor- 
tant in causing such absence, and wherever the 
school system is obtaining and tabulating these 
records, the data on home accidents to students 
become available. The forms used in student acci- 
dent reporting, together with an explanatory memo, 
are available from the Council. 


Mrs. F. T. Chamberlain of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, speaker for the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, emphasized the importance of 
beginning early to form habits of safety: 


His first safety lessons are given as he takes his 
first step. The wise parent watches, guides, and 
prevents the injuries that would cow and discourage 
him. The wise parent also sets an impeccable 
example. 


Dr. A. J. Pearse, coroner of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, said that in his experience 
carelessness was the glaring fault behind 
home accidents, especially in connection with 
drugs and strong antiseptics such as bichlo- 
ride. He decried the unrestricted pur- 
chase of hypnotics whose use is dangerous. 
He also suggested that the family physician 
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could play an important part in home safety 
by instructing the family in the use of 
drugs. 

Dr. H. L. Rockwood, director of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, urged that 
education for the prevention and for the 
treatment of injuries go hand in hand. 
In his opinion training in first aid is excel- 
lent training for accident prevention. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUS- 
ING OFFICIALS 


This organization, to which the JOURNAL 
is indebted for the paper on page 207, has 
been appropriately described as the un- 
official organization that ties together the 
work of national, state, and local housing 
agencies and serves as a clearing house of 
information for the housing officials of the 
country. It aids in various ways the 
establishment of more effective procedures 
and stands constantly ready to support the 
housing program by assuming the re- 
sponsibility for undertakings that are best 
carried out under unofficial auspices. The 
bringing of the European housing experts 
to this country, the calling of the Baltimore 
conference to discuss the principles that 
should be embodied in a long-range housing 
program, and the attention now being given 
to training for management are specific 
illustrations of the ways in which the 
Association serves. 

Although its active membership is com- 
posed entirely of housing officials, other 
individuals and organizations interested in 
housing developments and wishing to 
receive regularly the publications and news 
bulletins of the Association are eligible to 
become associate members. Its central 
office is at 850 East 58th Street, Chicago. 
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THE CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS METABOLISM OF CHILDREN 
WITH MOTTLED ENAMEL 


EDITH M. LANTZ, MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH, AND RUTH M. LEVERTON 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


TTLED enamel is a defect of 

human teeth which is prevalent 

in many sections of the United 

States, as well as other parts of 
the world. The disfiguring nature of this 
defect, which has been fully described else- 
where (1, 2, 3), has led to extensive research 
in recent years and in 1931 (2) the cause was 
established as toxic amounts of fluorine in 
the drinking water of the afflicted com- 
munities. 

Mottled teeth are imperfectly calcified 
teeth, similar in appearance to fully formed 
but unerupted teeth in which the process of 
calcification is not complete (4). A dietary 
study made at the University of Arizona, 
the results of which were reported in this 
journal in 1932 (5), showed that the diets of 
16 children with mottled enamel were en- 
tirely adequate in calcium and phosphorus 
content as judged by Sherman’s stand- 
ards (6). 

The metabolism of calcium and phos- 
phorus has been studied in rats in which 
mottled teeth were experimentally produced 
by fluoride feeding. Results showed (7) 
that a high concentration of sodium flu- 
oride in the diets of rats does interfere 
markedly with their ability to retain both 
calcium and phosphorus. Gross bone de- 
formities, such as bowed legs and bone of 
abnormal color and texture, have been pro- 
duced in rats by fluorine feeding (7). 

It has been possible to investigate the 
calcium and phosphorus metabolism of cer- 


tain of the children in the earlier dietary 
study (5) whose teeth were mottled as a 
result of the daily ingestion of fluorine in 
their drinking water. The calcium and 
phosphorus retention of these children, as 
shown by balance studies, are reported in 
this paper. 

During the experiment the children lived 
with two members of the laboratory staff 
who weighed and prepared all food and su- 
pervised the collection of excreta. 

The children with mottled enamel were 
given drinking water from their home well 
which had a fluorine content of 4.5 parts 
per million as determined by the Foster 
method of analysis (8). This drinking 
water, therefore, served as the source of the 
fluorine intake and was not available to the 
control subjects who were given water from 
their own community, which was too low in 
fluorine content to affect their teeth (0.45 
parts per million). The fluorine intake of 
the girls with mottled enamel ranged from 
6.3 to 7.1 mg. per day, while that of the 
control subjects ranged from 0.3 to 0.6 mg. 
per day. 

The children were given a weighed diet 
outlined in table 1. 

The calcium and phosphorus intake of 
each child was determined by analyses of 
individual composite food samples which 
amounted to one-tenth the quantity of all 
the food eaten during the experimental pe- 
riod. These samples were dried and ashed. 
The ash was dissolved in 1-1 hydrochloric 
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acid and made to a volume of 500 cc. with 
distilled water. Aliquots of this solution 
were taken for analysis. 

The urine for the experimental period was 
thoroughly mixed, made acid with hydro- 
chloric acid, measured, and filtered. A 
little toluene was used as a preservative. 
The feces for each period were marked with 
carmine in the usual manner, and the collec- 
tion was dried, ashed, dissolved in 1-1 hy- 
drochloric acid, and made to a volume of 
500 cc. with distilled water. 


TABLE 1 
Daily food intakes of experimental subjects 
FooD AMOUNT 

500 cc. 
ats 50 cc. 
cnt 500 cc. 
100 gm. 
50 gm. 
Apple sauce (canned)................ 100 gm. 
15 gm. 
2 gm. 
5 gm. 
4 cookies 
50 gm. 
20 gm. 


* Taken by subjects A, C, E, F, and G only. 
t Taken by subjects E, F, G, and H only. 


Calcium was determined in urine and in 
food and feces ash solutions by the McCrud- 
den method (9) and phosphorus by the 
Fiske and Subbarow method (10). 

The calcium content of the drinking 
water consumed by each child was calcu- 
lated, using the analyses made by the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry of this 
university. This amount of calcium was 
included in the calculation of the calcium 
intake of the subjects. 
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In a few cases part of the food was re- 
fused. When this happened, the entire 
amount of the left-overs for the child for 
that period was dried and ashed in the same 
manner as the food composites and the cal- 
cium and phosphorus content of this food 
was deducted from the intake. 

Two consecutive three-day balances were 
made with subjects A and D, one two-day 
and one three-day balance with subject B, 
and one three-day balance with subject C. 
In each case the balance periods were pre- 
ceded by a three-day fore period or adjust- 
ment period. Subject B suffered a slight 
digestive upset, probably nervous, during 
the fore period, and her fore period was con- 
tinued for another day, which accounts for 
the following experimental period being of 
only two days duration. This study was 
followed by one balance experiment of five 
days duration with subjects E and F pre- 
ceded by the usual fore period. The third 
study carried out with subjects G and H 
included the fore period and three consecu- 
tive balance periods, the first two days and 
the second and third each three days in 
length. 

The results of these balance studies ap- 
pear in table 2. Because the experimental 
periods varied in length, the results are ex- 
pressed in terms of the average daily intake 
of calcium and phosphorus, the average 
daily output, and the average daily reten- 
tion of these elements per kilogram of body 
weight by each subject. 

From a study of this table it may be seen 
that variations in the retentions of calcium 
and phosphorus by individuals in the same 
group are great and that any difference in 
the metabolism of calcium and phosphorus 
which may be noted between the mottled 
teeth or fluorine-fed group, and the normal 
control group are no greater than occurs 
within either group in the different balance 
periods. Small positive balances of both 
calcium and phosphorus were observed in 
almost all cases. It cannot be said, there- 
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fore, that the fluorine ingested by these sub- 
jects interfered with their ability to metab- 
olize either calcium or phosphorus. 

The fluorine consumption of these girls 
was very small as compared with the 
amount ingested by the rats in the experi- 


TABLE 2 
The average daily calcium and phosphorus metabolism of children with and without mottled tooth enamel 


[A pri 


was sufficient to cause a severe type of 
mottling in their permanent teeth. 

It would appear, therefore, that the dam- 
age which fluorine causes to the teeth of 
human beings and which is believed to be 
an interference with their calcification dur- 


CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 
z 
a © | $3 
kg. mg. | gm. | gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. 
13-year old group 
A—Teeth mottled 12 yr., 4 mo. |42.5| I—3 days | 0.0042 
7.3/0.771/0.621 0 0.0025 
6.3/0. 842/0.469/0 0088/1 .115/0.967) 0.0035 
C—Teeth normal 12 yr., 10 mo. |31.6| I—3 days | 0.6)0.837\0.377/0.0146/1.041/0.844) 0.0063 
E—Teeth mottled 13 yr., 9 mo. |42.8| I—S days | 0.0021 
F—Teeth mottled 13 yr., 1 mo. |50.8) I—S days | 0.0008 
G—tTeeth normal 13 yr. 37.5} I—2 days | 0.8)0.955/0.801/0.0041/1.051/0.958) 0.0025 
II—3 “ | 0.2/0.911/0.589/0.0086/1 .060/0.818) 0.0065 
TII—3 “ | 0.4/0.933/0.930)0.0001}1 .060)1 . 130 loss 
10-year old group 
B—Teeth mottled 10 yr., 4 mo. |26.6| I—2 days | 0.0027 
“ 7.810. 836)0 .665/0 0064/1 .041)1 .060 loss 
D—Teeth normal 10 yr., 4mo. |27.0| I—3 days | loss 
II—3 “ | 0.6 .897/0. 762/0.0050)1 .091/1.009;) 0.0030 
.6/0.845/0.741/0 0039/1 .053/1.024) 0.0011 
H—Teeth normal 9 yr., 11 mo. |22.7| I—2 days | 0.5)0.919/0.544/0.0165)1.039/0.628) 0.0180 
II—3 “ | 0.0055 
IlI—3 “ | 0.3/0.915/1.037) loss |1.057/0.906 0.0067 
0.3/0.91610. 761/0.0068)1 .056/0 .848) 0.0091 


ments which were described previously (7). 
The interference in the calcium and phos- 
phorus metabolism of rats resulted from 
comparatively large intakes of fluorine. It 
is important to note, however, that the 
fluorine intake of certain of these children 


ing formation is not an accompaniment of 
a general disturbance in the body’s ability 
to metabolize calcium or phosphorus. On 
the other hand, great disturbances in the 
metabolism of calcium and phosphorus such 
as are found in rickets are not accompanied 
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by the peculiar type of dental defect known 
as mottled enamel. The results presented 
herein suggest instead that fluorine acts 
more specifically, perhaps on the enamel- 
forming organ, causing a local interference 
with the normal process of enamel calcifica- 
tion. 

Summary and conclusions. A study has 
been made to determine the effect of the 
ingestion of small amounts of fluorine upon 
the calcium and phosphorus metabolism of 
human subjects. The calcium and phos- 
phorus retentions of four girls whose teeth 
were severely mottled due to the domestic 
use of water containing 4.5 parts per million 
of fluorine, was compared by means of bal- 
ance experiments with that of four girls of 
the same age, with normal teeth, who 
served as controls. The diets of the two 
groups of girls were the same, and the 
fluorine content of the drinking water was 
the only variable. 

No consistent or significant differences in 
the retentions of calcium and phosphorus in 
the two groups of girls were observed. It 
can be concluded, therefore, that fluorine 
in amount sufficient to produce a severe 
type of mottled enamel of the teeth does 
not cause any great disturbance in the 
body’s ability to metabolize calcium or 
phosphorus. A specific effect of fluorine 
upon the enamel-forming organ is a more 
probable explanation of the action of fluor- 
ine in the production of mottled enamel. 
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by which the enamel is formed. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Mottled enamel is a defect of human teeth that occurs in many widely-separated 
places. The mottling is due to a bad condition in the calcium of the enamel. 
to occur not when there is a lack of calcium in the diet, but rather where there is too 
much fluorine in the drinking water. This study shows that the excessive fluorine does 
not affect the ordinary, day-by-day metabolism of calcium. The authors think that 
probably the trouble lies in some special effect of the fluorine on the organ of the body 
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VITAMIN D CONTENT OF CALF, BEEF, LAMB, AND HOG LIVER 


GRACE M. DEVANEY AND HAZEL E. MUNSELL 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


C7 isa source of excellent pro- 
Pree} tein, minerals, and vitamins A, 
a B, and G. It also contains a 
— therapeutic substance effective 
in the treatment of anemias. Because of 
these qualities, nutritionists are continually 
urging its more extensive use in human diet- 
aries. Although fish livers are known to be 
rich in vitamin D, little information is avail- 
able on the vitamin D content of mam- 
malian liver. The study reported here was 
made with livers of common food animals. 

Experimental. The calf, beef, and hog 
liver tested was purchased every few days 
from local markets. Lamb liver was very 
difficult to obtain, so at two different times 
lots of 4 and 5 livers were obtained directly 
from the slaughterhouse. These were cut 
in very small pieces and samples of the 
chopped material were put in small contain- 
ers and stored in a frozen condition until 
fed. The lambs from which the livers came 
were about 7 or 8 months old. No infor- 
mation was available about the age of the 
animals yielding the other liver samples. 

The well-known line test technic was used 
in making the assays. Litters of rats 4 to 5 
weeks of age and weighing at least 50 gm. 
were given the Steenbock rickets-producing 
diet. At the end of the 3-week depletion 
period several individuals of a litter were 
fed liver; at least one was given 0.2 units of 
the International standard (1) vitamin D, 
and one was usually continued on the basal 
diet alone. 

Small amounts of phosphorus in a test 
food may alter the calcium-phosphorus ratio 
of the diet enough to induce some healing in 
rachitic rats irrespective of whether or not 
the food contains vitamin D. Since liver 
is an excellent source of phosphorus it was 


necessary to make allowance for the pres- 
ence of this element in the liver supplements. 
When over 0.5 gm. of liver was fed daily, 
extra calcium in the form of calcium car- 
bonate was added to the Steenbock diet in 
an amount sufficient to keep the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio of the whole diet (Steen- 
bock diet plus liver) equal to that of the 
rachitic ration alone. Average values for 
the calcium and phosphorus content of the 
various kinds of liver were used in making 
these adjustments. 

The International standard viosterol was 
fed directly to the animals by means of a 
calibrated pipette. This solution was made 
up with peanut oil so that 2 drops would 
give 0.2 unit of vitamin D. All dilutions 
were made up according to weight. The 
liver and viosterol supplements were given 
for 8 successive days. On the tenth day 
the animals were killed, the bones removed, 
and the degrees of calcification estimated 
according to the scale described by Dyer 
(2). This scale has 7 grades (0 to 6) of 
healing as compared with the 5 grades (0 
to 4) described by Bills (3). 

A considerable number of animals were 
used on different levels of liver to determine 
the amount that would give the same heal- 
ing as that induced by 0.2 unit of the Inter- 
national standard. The data for those ani- 
mals that showed degrees of calcification 
which were closest to this value are given in 
the table. The vitamin D potency of the 
liver was estimated by using a curve of 
reference relating degrees of healing to 
number of vitamin D units (International) 
as described by Dyer. This method gives 
a closer approximation to the actual po- 
tency of the food under test than is obtained 
when the dose of the test food giving most 
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nearly the same effect as the dose of the 
standard is assumed to have the same unit 
value as the dose of standard. Dyer uses 
two curves, one for animals showing severe 
rickets and one for those showing moderate 
rickets. In this laboratory only one curve 
is used, since experience with a large number 
of animals from our stock colony has shown 
that nearly all develop severe rickets. 

The units of vitamin D corresponding to 
the healing values obtained with the doses 
of standard and of test food that gave most 
nearly the same effect are read off from this 
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reference vitamin D values corresponding 
most closely to these degrees of healing were 
0.21 and 0.19 International units respec- 
tively. The vitamin D content of 0.5 gm. 
of hog liver was then calculated as equiva- 
lent to a X 0.20 or 0.221 units. The 
vitamin D potency of hog liver used in this 
test was 2 X 0.221 or 0.44 units per gm. 
Summary. ‘The livers of three different 
animals commonly used for human con- 
sumption were assayed for vitamin D. The 
beef and hog livers had between 0.4 and 0.5 


Vitamin D content of calf, beef, hog, and lamb liver 


AVERAGE OF 
QUANTITY OF LIVER AVERAGE OF 
FED PER RAT PER | NUMBER OF | DEGREES OF 
DAY GIVING NEARLY | RATS USED | CALCIFICATION 
SAME EFFECT As 0.2 AB THIS (DYER’S SCALE) FOR LITTER MATES UNITS® PER 
STANDARD VITAMIN D LIVER 
grams 
2.0 8 3.3 3.5 0.095 
0.5 6 3.7 3.4 0.44 
1.0 13 3.0 3.5 0.17 


* For method of calculation see this page, second column. 


curve of reference. The ratio between these 
two values then gives a factor by which the 
number of units of standard fed must be 
multiplied to obtain units of standard that 
would have the same effect as the test dose 
fed. The result expresses the actual vita- 
min D content of the dose of test food. 
This value is then translated to units per 
gram or per 100 grams as desired. For in- 
stance, data in the table show that 6 rats 
fed 0.5 gm. of hog liver showed an average 
healing value of 3.7, while 6 litter-mate ani- 
mals on 0.2 units of viosterol showed an 
average value of 3.4. On the curve of 


International units of vitamin D per gram, 
while lamb liver had slightly less than 0.2 
unit and calf liver only about 0.1 unit. 
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source of the antirachitic factor. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Very few foods contain vitamin D even in small quantities. The results reported here indicate that 
liver, in addition to all its other exceptional nutritive qualities, may also be considered a significant 
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Growth and Development of the Young Child. 
By Wrxtrrep RAND, Mary E. SWEENy, 
and E. Lee Vincent. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1934, 429 pp., $2.75. 

In revising their book, first published in 
1930, the authors, three members of the staff 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, have not only 
brought the material into line with recent 
additions to knowledge but have changed the 
emphasis and the order to accord with what 
experience has shown to be more effective for 
teaching purposes. For example, the first 
chapter now deals with the new-born baby; 
the former introductory one on the philosophy 
of family life has been shifted to the end of the 
book and changed to a discussion of family 
relationships; and one on “The Biological 
Development of the Child’ has been substi- 
tuted for the one on heredity. Valuable illus- 
trations, diagrams, and reference tables have 
been added. 


Food for the Young Child. By Mretam E. 
LoWENBERG. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, 
Inc., 1934, 142 pp., $1.50. 

Requests received at the nursery school of 
Iowa State College “from mothers and nursery 
school workers for adequate and satisfactory 
menus for preschool children and for the recipes 
for the foods specified in the menus” have led 
to the preparation of this little book. Menu 
planning, food preparation and service, and 
eating are discussed in practical terms. Sug- 
gestive dinner menus for a year are given, 
with brief hints for breakfasts and suppers and 


40 pages of recipes. 


The Family in Court. By Jonan J. GOLDSTEIN. 
New York: Clark Boardman Company, 
Ltd., 1934, 284 pp., $3. 

A socially-minded city magistrate of New 


York City speaks from long experience with 
juvenile and domestic relations couris in this 
shrewd, delightful account of their functions 
and practical workings, their shortcomings and 
possibilities as stabilizers of family life. 


Food for the Diabetic. By Mary Pascoe 
Huppieson. Third Revised Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 110 
pp., $1.50. 

A new edition of a little handbook by the 
editor of the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, which since its first appearance in 
1923 has been recognized as a valuable aid in 
giving “the diabetic patient all the information 
he needs in order to carry out intelligently his 
physician’s instructions.” 


Fun with Flutes. By DusHxin. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934, 
27 pp., $1.50. 

Although this description of how flutes have 
been developed, how they are made and played, 
might seem of limited interest, it is a delightful 
example of the way in which scholarly knowl- 
edge, skillful presentation, and appropriate 
illustrations can be combined to reveal the 
wider appeal of a special art. 


Education on the Air. Edited by JosEPHINE 
H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 1934, 366 pp., $3. 

Like its predecessors, this fifth yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio brings 
together papers by leaders in different sections 
of the field which, taken together, present an 
authoritative picture of recent developments. 


A Decade of Progress in Eugenics. Scientific 
Papers of the Third International Congress 
of Eugenics Held at American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, August 21-23, 
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1932. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 

Company, 1934, 531 pp., $6. 

Material of interest to workers in problems 
of the family and of personal development is 
found scattered through this volume, for exam- 
ple in the paper on “Some Aspects of Instruc- 
tion in Eugenics” by Otis W. Caldwell, ‘““Mar- 
riage Counselling’ by Paul Popenoe, and 
“Considerations on the Social Factors in Men- 
tal Development”’ by Florence Powdermaker. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. At the Sixty-First Annual Session 
Held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 20-26, 
1934. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, 621 pp., $3.15. 

Of the papers here assembled, seven are 
from the general and 40 from section or division 
meetings. Among the authors are such names 
as Harry L. Hopkins, Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Kendall Emerson, Isador Lubin, Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Paul H. Douglas, Mary van Kleeck, 
James S. Plant, Sophonisba Breckinridge, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


The Battle for Democracy. By RexForp G. 
TUGWELL. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935, 330 pp., $3. 

The 29 addresses and papers here assembled 
deal mainly with recent social and economic 
developments. The one on “Consumers and 
the New Deal” is a general discussion of con- 
sumer interests in the N.R.A. and more par- 
ticularly in the A.A.A. 


Physics of the Home. By Freverick A. Os- 


BORN. Third Edition. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, 
441 pp., $3. 


This book, first published in 1925, is the 
outgrowth of a course given to sophomore 
women in the department of home economics, 
University of Washington. It considers the 
physics of the home as the “application of 
measurement to home problems” and is in- 
tended for those “who want to know physics 
not for its own sake but for its real help in 
their daily life.” Problems and illustrations 


are drawn from common household applications 
of the principles of mechanics and sound, heat, 
light, and electricity. 
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Practical Electricity and House Wiring. By 
HERBERT P. Ricuter. Chicago: Frederick 
J. Drake & Co., 1934, 183 pp., $1.50. 

This practical, well-arranged handbook is 
intended for anyone “who wishes to learn the 
science and art of electrical wiring” and to 
understand its why’s as well as the how’s. 
Abundant illustrations and diagrams add to 
its value. 


Art and Industry. The Principles of Industrial 
Design. By HERBERT READ. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935, 143 pp., 
$3.75. 

Starting with the principles that the “real 
problem is not to adapt machine production 
to the aesthetic standards of handicraft, but 
to think out new aesthetic standards for new 
methods of production” and that a work of art 
is “the shaping of materials into forms which 
have a sensuous or intellectual appeal,’”’ the 
author, both in the text and by means of 
illustrations, shows how these are applied to 
useful objects in older and in new styles of 
design. The bookmaking of the volume is 
itself an interesting example of modern design, 
as is also the arrangement of the objects in the 
illustrations. 


Health Education in Senior High Schools. By 
Dorotuy Rvuer. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934, 106 pp., $1.50. 

This “study of the qualifications, status, 
affiliations, and functions of persons responsible 
for health education in senior high schools, 
with special reference to New Jersey”’ indicates 
that no definite administrative plan or central- 
ized organization has been developed to pro- 
mote education in the schools reporting. The 
belief is general that everyone connected with 
the school has some responsibility for the health 
of the students. The home economics depart- 
ment is one of those most frequently called on 
to take part in health instruction, 88.8 per 
cent reporting such activity, 16.6 per cent 
teaching organized health classes, 25.9 per 
cent holding health conferences with individual 
students, and smaller proportions aiding in 
weighing, measuring, posture work, and the 


teaching of first aid. 
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Redirecting Education. Edited by RExForp 
G. Tucwett and Leon H. KEysERLING. 
Volume One. The United States. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934, 273 pp., $3. 
A collection of papers by members of the 

faculty of Columbia University which deal 

with social objectives in education, with the 

American college, and with economics, history, 

and political science in the college. Besides 

the editors, the contributors are Thomas C. 

Blaisdell, Jr., Charles Woolsey Cole, and 

Joseph McGoldrick. 


Social Studies. Prepared under the editorship 
and guidance of McANpREw. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1935, 
465 pp., $1.60. 

This “orientation handbook for high school 
pupils” reflects the progressive, genial, com- 
mon-sensible philosophy of its editor. The 
seventeen chapters, grouped under “You and 
Your High School,” “You, the Individual,” 
and “You and Your Community,” are by 
leaders in different fields, among them Louise 
Stanley, Arthur E. Morgan, and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. One of them, “Your Life Goes 
On,” in which Thurman B. Rice discusses 
human reproduction with characteristic re- 
straint, sanity, and good taste, is omitted in 
an abridged edition simultaneously published. 


She Strives to Conquer. By FRANCES MAULE. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1935, 298 pp., $2. 

A woman with wide experience in personnel 
work with young women here tells, more or 
less in their language, the things a girl needs 
to know about business behavior, opportunities, 
and job requirements if she is to get and hold 
a position in the business world. The chapter 
“Cashing In on Woman’s Sphere”’ deals with 
jobs for those with home economics training. 


Women Workers Through the Depression. 
Editor, Lorrne Pruetre. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1934, 164 pp., $2. 

Continuing the study reported in 1931 under 
the title The Trained Woman and the Economic 
Crisis, the American Woman’s Association of 
New York here presents the findings from 1350 
questionnaires returned in 1933 by members 
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of the Association and from personal inter- 
views with 500 of them. Dealing as they do 
with women workers somewhat above the 
average in training, ability, and status, the 
figures and conclusions supply information for a 
group not usually segregated in official statistics, 
but one undoubtedly influential and of special 
interest to those concerned with careers for 
professionally trained women. In general they 
seem to have been able to maintain their 
morale more successfully than the average. 


The Challenge of Leisure. By ArTHUR NEWTON 
Pack. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934, 244 pp., $2. 

The general trend of the argument in this 
book by a man well known in the fields of 
conservation and of recreation is shown by 
the chapter headings, among which are: ‘The 
Discovery of Leisure,” “The New Leisure and 
the Soil,” “Evaluating a Hobby,” “The New 
Leisure and Human Relationships,” ““Leisure— 
an Economic Solution.” 


A Way with Surly Husbands. A Play in One 
Act. Translated and adapted from the 
German of Hans Sacus. By E. U. OuLgss. 
London: H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 1934, 
22 pp., 1s. net. 

Every-woman. A Fantasy. By Ctarice M. 
Witson. London: H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 
1931, 9 pp., 1s. net. 

Meet Mrs. Beeton. A Culinary Comedy in 
One Act. ByL.Du Garpe Peacn. London: 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 1934, 24 pp., 1s. net. 
The subjects of these three plays, appropriate 

for amateur actors, make them suitable for use 

by home economics groups. The first is an 
adaptation of a 15th century German play; 
the second is a sort of modern mystery play 
in which the characters personify such ideas 
as cookery, happiness, diet, bills, order, and 

economy. The action in the third is laid in a 

London dining room of 1860 on an evening 

when the young Mrs. Beeton’s culinary skill 

keeps the company from going dinnerless and 
leads to the publication of her famous cookery 
book. American agent for the publication is 
the Baker International Play Bureau, Boston, 

Massachusetts, from whom copies and informa- 

tion as to royalties may be obtained. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PURCHASING 


How quality grading has worked out in Canada, 
Mary KE.tocc. Advertising & Selling 23, 
No. 13 (1934, Oct. 25) pp. 29-30, 40, 42; 
Marketing canned goods under the Canadian 
grading program, Mary KELLocG. Adver- 
lising & Selling 24, No. 1 (1934, Nov. 8) pp. 
25, 40, 42. 

Under the Canadian Meat and Canned Foods 
Act, canned fruits and vegetables must be 
graded as fancy, choice, standard, or substand- 
ard, the grade appearing on the label in letters 
not less than j inch high. The can must be one 
of 11 standard sizes, or must state net weight of 
contents. Government inspectors check the 
grades. According to canning inspector C.S.C. 
McGillivray practically all reliable packers 
favor such grading. Brand names still are 
used, some large companies giving different 
names to their different grades. Thus one 
canner sells his choice products as “Aylmer” 
brand and his standard as “Maple Leaf.” 
American canners having Canadian factories 
use the same form of labelling as here, merely 
adding grade. In 16 years of such regulation 
there has not been one lawsuit brought by the 
government. Newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors stated that grading did not interfere with 
honest advertising, and seemed to have no 
effect upon food linage. Probably price 
competition has increased since consumers 
can compare prices for goods of similar 
qualities —D. M. 


Grade-marks or trade-marks? G. B. Hortcn- 
Kiss. Advertising & Selling 24, No. 2 
(1934, Nov. 22) pp. 30, 75; Will grade- 
marks kill trade-marks? Rosert S. Lynn. 
Advertising & Selling 24, No. 3 (1934, Dec. 6) 
pp. 30-31, 50. 

In the first of these articles Mr. Hotchkiss 
argues against grade-marks; in the latter he is 
answered by Mr. Lynd. Admitting the con- 
tention that great progress has been made in 
protecting consumers during the past 80 years, 
Lynd suggests that increasing complexity of 
markets makes even greater protection desir- 
able. If brands furnish adequate informa- 


tion, as Hotchkiss believes, why do the federal 


government and large business concerns insist 
upon laboratory tests and upon purchases by 
specifications? Grades and standards do not 
assume static wants (as Hotchkiss implies); 
they are subject to frequent revision. Grading 
does not mean regimentation; choice between 
goods would be possible and be more intelligent 
than now. Granted that all articles cannot be 
graded, why not grade when possible? Lynd 
finds no evidence to support the contention 
that advertisers are at the mercy of the public; 
instead, the public is much more at the mercy of 
advertisers who have great powers of coercion. 
Lynd concludes by stating that old conditions 
of free competition have passed and that the 
government must lead in innovations which 
will save our national economy.—D. M. 


Will honest advertising sell medical products? 
AtaN Rosert Murray. Advertising & 
Selling 24, No. 4 (1934, Dec. 20) pp. 19-21. 
The author believes that honest advertising of 

medical products would remove dangerous 

products from the market, end false statements 
regarding ingredients, stop recommendations of 

“cures” for serious ailments, and eliminate 

testimonials. A meritorious product which 

will help cure minor ailments has a wider mar- 
ket than one advertised as a cure for serious 
illness, since more persons have minor ills. 

In addition, the so-called “patent medicine 

buyers”’ are fewer than formerly because of the 

depression.—D. M. 


Main Street still asks, “What is it worth?”, 
MARGARET Dana. Advertising & Selling 24, 
No. 4 (1934, Dec. 20) pp. 24, 52, 53. 

The author finds that buyers on “Main 
Street” desire standardized terms and definite 
information concerning goods. The advertise- 
ment of a stove manufacturer which failed to 
tell why his three models had different prices 
confused the women who said, “If we pay the 
higher price, what are we paying for?” A 
similar attitude was found among buyers of 
men’s shirts. Buyers are putting on the brakes 
and will not take them off until they know 
“what is it worth?”—D. M. 
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New food and drugs legislation [Editorial] 
Hygeia 13, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) pp. 110-111. 
The reasons why the American Medical 

Association favors revision of the Food and 

Drugs Act, stated for the benefit of the layman, 

but without reference to any specific bill.— 

W. A. 


22 new standards are approved by ASA in 
1934; total now 272, J. C. Irwin. Ind. 
Standardization 6, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 1-5. 
Besides listing the new and revised standards 

adopted, the author discusses the growing 

interest in the movement and its application 
to both producer and consumer goods.— 

H. 


ASA directors approve report on certification 
and labeling. Ind. Standardization 6, No. 2 
(1935, Feb.) p. 43. 

A statement of policy recently adopted 
places the responsibility for initiating certifi- 
cation and labeling activities upon industry 
and their supervision upon properly qualified 
organizations such as trade associations and 
testing laboratories. It declares nationally 
recognized, publicly available specifications to 
be the proper basis for a program of certifi- 
cation, labeling, or grade marking. It further 
suggests that member bodies of the A.S.A. 
determine to what extent such a program would 
be advantageous and that the A.S.A. staff 
promote such activities among member bodies. 
—H. W. A. 


What labels tell us about the goods we buy, 
Jesste V. Cores. Prac. Home Econ. 12, 
No. 11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 320-321. 

Labels may carry the following information: 
brand names or trade-marks, by whom or for 
whom the article was made or grown, when 
article was produced, when article was packed 
or when it should be used, quantity in con- 
tainer, form or variety of article, something 
about composition, size of article, use of direc- 
tions for use, directions for care, guarantee 
(often not worth much), and quality in terms 
of standards. Few give all necessary informa- 
tion; some are misleading, some untruthful. 
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The buyer needs especially a statement of 
quality in terms of standards.—D. M. 


Tests consumers can make, Don GRIDLEY. 
Printers’ Ink 169, No. 13 (1934, Dec. 27) 
pp. 27-30. 

Since manufacturers of good quality prod- 
ucts are at a disadvantage against inferior 
competing merchandise that resembles theirs 
in appearance, the author recommends “simple 
laboratory work that can be done in the home 
or at the counter” as a means of gaining con- 
sumer confidence and cites the experience of 
several concerns that have used the device 
with success. Not all the cases cited test 
qualities of basic importance to the consumer. 
—H. W. A, 


Trade Commission reports on advertising. 
Printers’ Ink 169, No. 13 (1934, Dec. 27) 
p. 50-53. 

A summary of those sections of the Com- 
mission’s annual report that deal with adver- 
tising, including its detailed review of 150,000 
radio continuities of which 125,000 were rated 
as unobjectionable and 21,000 were held for 
further investigation.—H. W. A. 


Word for Consumer Councils, BEAtRIcE G. 
Trupete. Printers’ Ink 170, No. 1 (1935, 
Jan. 3) pp. 82-84. 

Replying to an editorial, “Consumer Bally- 
hoo,” hostile to these councils, an advertising 
woman maintains that such opposition is due 
to prejudice and that in reality the efforts of 
the councils are favorable to the interests of 
honest business and an aid in controlling the 
dishonest.—H. W. A. 


Methods at Consumers’ Research, J. J. HADER. 
Special Libraries 25, No. 10 (1934, Dec.) 
pp. 263-265. 

New terms and classifications must be found 
and applied in library procedure, consumer 
concepts must be introduced, and different 
types of material must be collected if consumer 
rights and interests are to be justly balanced 
against those of business in investigations that 
depend on library facilities—H. R. H. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


ADULT 


Managing the farm and home, E. L. Morrirr. 
Extension Service Rev. 5, No. 7 (1934, July) 
pp. 105-106, 

The interrelations between the source of the 
farm income and its expenditure for farm and 
home improvement are illustrated with the 
experience of specific families. Joint meetings 
of men and women to discuss farm and home 
management problems are advocated as one 
means of attaining greater understanding and a 
more complete, enjoyable life for all the mem- 
bers of the family. 


Domestic apprenticeship. Housecraft'7, No. 9 

(1934, Sept.) pp. 241-245. 

In some of the European countries, appren- 
ticeship as a means of training for domestic 
service is less frequently used than formerly. 
Germany, Norway, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, and Czech-Slovakia use it to some extent. 


Horizontal development, HERBERT SORENSON 
and Ricwarp R. Price. J. Adult Educ. 6, 
No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 436-439. 

Some of the tests of adult ability to learn 
indicating a decline in ability after forty, may 
be questioned. The interest of adults, their 
apperceptive mass, the number of ideas pos- 
sessed, their originality and vitality, tend to 
give them a decided advantage in their study. 
If they learn to weigh evidence, to follow their 
curiosity and interest in exploration, they 
become more facile in making adjustments and 
questioning settled beliefs, and more willing 
to carry on the routine chores of reports and 
other details of classroom work. 


Can adults be de-propagandized? S. StTans- 
FELD SARGENT. J. Adult Educ. 6, No. 4 
(1934, Oct.) pp. 440-443. 

The propagandist is interested in automata 
which respond to the stimuli he furnishes. 
The educator wants his pupils to exercise 
critical power and suspended judgment. Prop- 
aganda is characterized by reliance upon 


emotional appeals rather than reason and 
factual data, vagueness about sponsors of the 
movement, and repetition of platitudes and 
generalities. Adult groups have been found to 
be interested in evaluating the propaganda in 
the work of press agents, public relations 
counsels, and lobbyists, and in the activities 
of patriotic societies, public utility interests, 
and large industrial organizations. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


What is ahead for youth? Child Study 12, 

No. 5 (1935, Feb.) pp. 131-160. 

A series of articles on the dilemma of youth, 
the college graduate’s prospects, and ways to 
assist young people who wonder whether to 
continue their education and how to adjust to 
present conditions. 


College training for the woman of tomorrow, 
CONSTANCE WARREN. Child Study 12, No.5 
(1935, Feb.) pp. 139-140, 160. 

A description of the goals and methods being 
used at Sarah Lawrence College for Women. 


The functional organization of the university, 
J. B. Speer. J. Higher Educ. 5, No. 8 
(1934, Nov.) pp. 414-421. 

In place of the departmental organization, 
an organization on the basis of functions offers 
many advantages. Routine jobs are thus re- 
moved from those who can better give their 
energies to other responsibilities. Leadership 
in curriculums and schedules, selection and 
welfare of staff personnel, student-personnel 
administration, instruction, and business are 
functions needing to be considered, but co- 
ordination of these functions must be provided 
in the organization. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Club members and parents help each other, 
Mrs. HAROLD FRENCH and EvELYN Dosson. 
Extension Service Rev. 5, No. 8 (1934, Aug.) 
pp. 122, 127. 

A mother of three children gives illustrations 
from her own experience of the effectiveness of 
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club work resulting from encouragement and 
interest on the part of parents. A sixteen- 
year-old girl, member of a family of fourteen, 
has been carrying 4-H Club work for seven 
years and has been able to assist in cutting 
expenses and planning the more effective use 
of the limited family income. 


Good homes—creating right standards of 
home living, ANNE HEATON PERRY. Grade 
Teacher 52, No. 5 (1935, Jan.) pp. 14-15, 
67. 

Describes the objectives and methods used 
in studying a unit on the house with elementary 


school pupils. 


Home economics in the junior high, MARION 
S. Van Lrew. N. Y. State Educ. 22, No. 3 
(1934, Dec.) pp. 215-216, 253-255. 

Several bases for home economics in junior 
high school are discussed. These include 
activities of children of different grade levels, 
their interests, the habits of living pupils need 
to develop, the important needs in homes, and 
opportunity for creating an interest in later 
work; content and problems meeting these 
needs are suggested. 


Home-school relationships, senior high school. 
N. Y. State Educ. 22, No. 4 (1935, Jan.) 
pp. 303-305. 

A compilation of replies to questions indicat- 
ing the ways different senior high schools are 
promoting home-school relationships in the 
interest of the pupils. 


Home economics makes a difference, MARION 
S. VAN Liew. WN. Y. State Educ. 22, No. 4 
(1935, Jan.) pp. 308-309, 334-336. 

Specific illustrations are given of differences 
in the activities and attitudes of home eco- 
nomics pupils, of other school pupils, and of 
situations at home as a result of home eco- 
nomics teaching to boys and girls. 


A unit in foods for sixty minute periods, 
Marcia E. Turner. Prac. Home Econ. 
Pamphlet, 1934, 15 pp. 

Specific suggestions are given for ways and 
means of accomplishing nine different types of 
objectives for foods work in a luncheon unit 
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presented in 29 sixty-minute periods. Nutri- 
tion, preparation, time management, table 
service, purchasing, storing and caring for foods 
and equipment, and hospitality are considered. 


Consumer education in the secondary school, 
LeonarD V. Koos. School Rev. 42, No. 10 
(1934, Dec.) pp. 737-750. 

Reports two studies analyzing the content 
dealing with consumer education in 16 text- 
books in social science and in 12 texts in general 
business, home economics, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and science. Excepting a few subjects, 
recognition of consumer problems is meager 
and needs vigorous expansion. It cannot be 
the exclusive concern of any one subject group. 


Making household preparations, CHARLOTTE 
Mares and Henry Harap. Curriculum 
Laboratory, School of Education, Western 
Reserve University, Bull. No. 36 (1934, 
Oct. 15) 20 pp., mimeographed. 

Five units for use in the sixth grade, applying 
the arithmetic of decimals end dealing with 
tooth powder, furniture polish, ink, hand 
lotion, and paste. 


GENERAL 
Annotated references on homemaking edu- 

cation. Calif. Dep't of Educ. Bull. No. 15 

(1934) 22 pp. 

A selection of articles from the JOURNAL oF 
Home Economics annotated and organized 
under topics of concern to home economics 
teachers and administrators. 


Cooperative supervision in a changing social 
order, Jutta L. Hann. Educ. Method 14, 
No. 3 (1934, Dec.) pp. 115-117. 

Description of the use of panel discussions, 
classroom studies, a series of conferences with 
small groups of teachers, and a scheme of 
advisers to new teachers as means of super- 
vision. 


The major strategy of guidance, BEN D. Woon. 
Educ. Record 15, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 419- 
444. 

“Curriculum making and individual guidance 

are inseparable.” The “cumulative record” of 

the American Council on Education and the 
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anecdote record of teachers if carefully studied 
and wisely used will enable teachers and schools 
actually to meet needs of children rather than 
put over prescribed courses. 


Discussions of the activity movement, Lors 
Correy MossMAN and others. Progressive 
Educ. 11, No. 6 (1934, Oct.) pp. 328-359, 
378+. 

The discussion at the Cleveland meeting 
of the Yearbook Committee of the National 
Society for the Study of Education is sum- 
marized, giving the high points of agreement 
and commendation and of disagreement. 


Measuring “intangibles” in progressive schools, 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE. Progressive Educ. 
12, No. 2 (1935, Feb.) pp. 95-97. 

A brief description of progress in the devel- 
opment of accurate instruments for appraising 
such values in the educative process as initi- 
ative, responsibility, or cooperation. En- 
couraging results have been secured from 
experiments in the diagnosis and measurement 
of social conduct in progressive schools by 
means of observational technics. 


Home environments and school records, T. L. 
ENGLE. School Rev. 42, No. 8 (1934, Oct.) 
pp. 590-598. 

By comparing the school marks, intelligence 
quotients, and disciplinary records of 115 
pupils in each of three groups in one city, it 
was found that home environment seems to 
affect three factors—intelligence quotient, 
disciplinary record, and school marks. “In 


school marks and intelligence quotients children 
from financially dependent homes have less 
favorable school records than children from 
homes selected at random, and children from 
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homes selected at random in turn have less 
favorable records than children from selected 
privileged homes.” Disciplinary problems are 
less frequent among pupils from homes selected 
at random. 


Forecasting marks of new plan students at 
the University of Chicago, WILHELM REITZz. 
School Rev. 43, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 34-48. 
A study of methods of predicting success 

of high school pupils in the University of 
Chicago has shown that measures used previ- 
ously are not satisfactory under the new plan. 
Rank in high school class is the poorest pre- 
dictive measure of the three studied, average 
high school mark comes next, and the American 
Council Psychological Examination is best of 
the three. All three are better than any one 
alone. Correlations with the comprehensive 
examinations showed that the various predic- 
tive measures contribute in different degrees 
to determination of success in the four different 
introductory courses. 


An expected New Deal for vocational educa- 
tion, Davip SNEDDEN. Teachers Coll. Rec- 
ord 36, No. 1 (1934, Oct.) pp. 53-61. 

The fewer children per family, the desire 
for vocational competency for all children, the 
elevated ages for employment, the restriction 
of immigration, and the increased mechaniza- 
tion and specialization, are not recognized by 
our present vocational education system. Its 
“New Deal” will include state schools for 
young people 18 to 20 years of age giving 
specific vocational training for full time with 
the length of training determined by the 
number of weeks required for competency in 
the specific vocation. 

B.I.C. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


New type of weight-hung window. Architect 
& Eng. 120, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 57-59. 
Illustrations and details of a new window 

which combines easy action, compact con- 
struction, beauty, and low cost. It is made of 
aluminum, with sash, frame, and weights built 
into one unit, is glazed and capable of quick 
installation. Reduction in the size of mullions 
from the usual 5} inches to 1 inch admits 
more daylight. Shrinking, swelling, warping, 
rattling, and rotting are eliminated; upkeep is 
greatly reduced; operation is easy; and leakage 
is minimized. 


V.D.L. Research House, R. J. NEutRA. Archi- 
tectural Forum 61, No. 5 (1934, Nov.) pp. 
357-372. 

Photographs and architectural details of a 
four-unit house which serves as a research 
center and demonstration of what housing may 
become when functional use and beauty are 
combined and made practicable through pre- 
fabrication and mass production. 


Housing standards for subsistence homesteads, 
B. L. Metviy. Architectural Record 77, 
No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 9-10. 

Brief statement of the purposes of the 
government demonstration and the factors 
which will influence future standards. 


Gedanken zur baulichen Gestaltung der Kiiche 
[Some thoughts about the construction and 
equipment of kitchens], Etse OsTERLOH. 
Deutsche Hausfrau 19, No. 9 (1934, Sept. 1) 
pp. 134-136. 

The kitchen should be so arranged that the 
housewife may spend as short a time as possible 
there. The changes in temperature, as well 
as a heat and humidity approaching that of a 
tropical climate, are unhealthy. A hood above 
the range and good ventilation are necessities. 
If a ceiling light placed in the center and with a 
high consumption of current is not used, a 
light on a movable arm so that table, sink, and 
range may be lighted at convenience should be 
installed. However, this shaking of the elec- 
tric bulb shortens its life. Bright colors are 
desirable, and for use in kitchens casein paints 


are superior to lime and oil paints. Kitchens 
planned as a workroom only should be small. 
For kitchen cabinets the German Standards 
Committee proposes the following measures: 
height, 180 cm. (72 inches); width, 60 cm. (24 
inches); depth, 48 to 50 cm. (about 20 inches). 
The cabinet for foods should be ventilated. 
All doors should have unbroken surfaces; 
monotony may be prevented by color treat- 
ment. The linoleum on the floor is turned up 
against a 10 cm. (4 inches) high platform 
under the cabinets; this facilitates cleaning. 


Exhibition of electrical kitchens from working 
class homes, CAROLINE Hastetr. Elec. Age 
2, Nov. 19 (1935, Jan.) pp. 790-793. 
Illustrated descriptions of existing electrical 

kitchens in use in various districts in and 
around London. Data given include size of 
family, rent paid, number of rooms, cost of 
hiring apparatus, cost of current, price per 
unit, and a graphic portrayal of the amount 
of work one shillingsworth of electricity 
would accomplish, together with special in- 
formation about hire schemes, number of 
domestic consumers, number of cookers, wash- 
boiler, etc., on hire in each area. 


Nine years of rural electrification. Extension 
Service Rev. 5, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) p. 150. 
New Hampshire leads the states with 61.3 

per cent of her farms electrified. In initiating 

the project, research on 7 farms equipped with 

60 major and 40 minor pieces of equipment 

determined what percentage of all labor could 

profitably be performed with electric energy, 
what appliances could be economically used, 
what load could be built up, and whether this 
would pay adequate returns on lines extended 
into rural sections. During the first 5 years 
the average increase in the use of electricity 
was 228 per cent per farm; of the equipment 

bought 65 per cent was for home use and 35 

per cent for farm operations. 


Characteristics of modern resistance lighting, 
E. W. Commery. Gen. Elec. Rev. 37, No. 12 
(1934, Dec.) pp. 566-569. 

Tables give the lighting intensities, measured 
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in foot candles, recommended for all types of 
home activities; specification for portable 
lamps, including heights, number of sockets, 
lamp wattages, and approximate lamp shade 
dimensions which would supply these satis- 
factorily; and diagrams of three types of table 
and floor lamps now on the market bearing 
tags of approval authorized by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. Surveys show that 
present home lighting “‘habits’’ result in insuf- 
ficient and inferior light which when corrected 
will conserve vision and human resources. 


Rationalisierung der Hauswirtschaftlichen 
Arbeiten [Scientific organization of house- 
hold work], Marta SILBERKUHL-SCHULTE. 
Hauswirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher 7, No. 3 
(1934, September) pp. 102-105. 

Scientific organization of household work 
is important to insure that the work is war- 
ranted from an economic point of view, and 
also that the housewife’s time may be released 
for spiritual phases of homemaking. There 
are three ways of accomplishing this end: 
1. By simplification of the mode of living— 
elimination of unnecessary articles and activi- 
ties; fundamentally this calls for a revision of 
one’s needs and wants and conflict between 
psychological needs and scientific principles 
may require a compromise. 2. By improve- 
ment in working procedures through applica- 
tion of correct physiological, psychological, and 
technological principles, resulting in rearrange- 
ment of work rooms, equipment, and manner 
of working. 3. By increased use of machinery; 
occasionally also by transfer of work from the 
individual household to a centralized agency. 
The first two methods are applicable to poor 
households, while the third approach demands 
capital. 


Study of unit room coolers in the research 
residence, A. P. Kratz and others. Heat- 
ing-Piping & Air Conditioning 6, No. 11 
(1934, Nov.) pp. 483-489. 

This report of an investigation to determine 
the method of operation and control of unit 
room coolers and their performance as meas- 
ured by ice-melting capacity and effect on 
temperature, humidity, and motion of the air 
shows that from one to three rooms on the same 
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floor can be successfully cooled by this method. 
Use of a fan unit to introduce night air through 
open windows in conjunction with operation 
of the cooling unit during afternoon and 
evening was found feasible and economical. 
Detailed data are given. 


Study of summer cooling in the research resi- 
dence for the summer of 1934, A. P. Kratz 
and others. Heating-Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning 7, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 29-40. 
Data are presented which show that a me- 

chanical refrigeration unit producing 2} tons 

of refrigeration can maintain comfort condi- 
tions on two floors of this medium-sized house 
with outdoor temperature not above 103°F. 
and with one change of outdoor air per hour for 
ventilation. An indoor temperature of 80°F. 
with humidity below 55 per cent was found 
satisfactory in living rooms, though a some- 
what lower temperature is desirable for sleeping 
rooms. When windows of both stories were 
opened at night, 9.5 changes of air per hour 
obtained by a forced-air fan system gave satis- 
factory cooling, a practice which reduced the 
required artificial cooling load during the day. 

The approximate cost for electricity and water 

for the season was $60. 


Portable lamps specifications assure better 
illumination, D. W. Atwater. Ind. Stand- 
ardization 5, No. 12 (1934, Dec.) pp. 260-263. 
The Illuminating Engineering Society has 

prepared specifications covering a table lamp, 
an indirect floor lamp, and a semi-indirect floor 
lamp; and lamps are now on the market carry- 
ing tags certifying compliance with the society’s 
requirements. The table lamps are higher 
than usual and have a wider shade with a highly 
reflective inner surface. The light source, an 
inverted opal glass bowl, is extremely efficient 
and operates with a 100-watt lamp. Both 
direct and reflected glare are practically 
eliminated. The new lamps consider efficient 
operation first, then give decoration full sway 
in the design. 


Door knobs, F. E. Britt. Modern Plastics 12, 
No. 4 (1934, Dec.) pp. 21-22+. 
An illustrated discussion of the adaptability 
of molded phenolic plastic for door knobs 
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which does not rust, corrode, tarnish, dent, 
peel, chip, or wear shabby, does not conduct 
static sparks and always feels pleasant to touch. 
It can be used in any type of design, color, and 
shape, at a cost competitive with other ma- 
terials in use. 


Standards and codes for small refrigerating 
machines, W. M. TimmerMANn. Refrigerat- 
ing Eng. 29, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 20-22. 
Review of the progress made under the 

various refrigerator projects, namely, method 
of dimension rating, including the computation 
of the gross volume, the net food storage vol- 
ume, and food shelf area of domestic refrigera- 
tors; refrigerator test code for mechanically 
operated domestic refrigerators; standard rat- 
ing of commercial refrigerating equipment. 


Progress in ice refrigeration, C. H. HERTER. 
Refrigerating Eng. 29, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) 
pp. 27, 52. 

The efficiency and economy of merchandising 
ice in crushed form instead of the traditional 
11-inch block is seen as the rational answer 
to the mechanical refrigerator competition. 
Properly designed refrigerators with large ice 
bunkers installed on a rental basis with good 
service at a fixed price per year are also sug- 
gested. Reduction in price of 20 to 40 per 
cent without additional investment is held 


possible. 


Die Hausfrau im Kampf gegen Rohstoffver- 
schwendung [The housewife and the fight 
against waste of raw materials]. RKW- 
Nachrichten 8, No. 8/9 (1934, Aug.—Sept.) 
pp. 111-113. 

With about 17 million households in Ger- 
many the waste of materials in domestic work 
becomes of great national concern. House- 
hold laundering presents an example of serious 
waste. Since the average hardness of water in 
Germany is between 10 and 15 degrees, there 
will be a loss of soap due to the formation of 
lime soap of over 160 gm. (about 54 oz.) for 
every 100 liters of water used for washing, the 
total estimate being 80 million kilograms a 
Another source of waste is the infiltra- 


year. 
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tion of household linen with lime soap which 
weakens the fibers. One hundred million 
marks are thought to be lost yearly through 
faulty construction of grates in heating and 
cookstoves. Great sums are wasted through 
incorrect treatment of floors, like the use of 
strong alkali on painted or varnished floors, 
or the treatment of linoleum by mineral oil 
which tends to dissolve it, causing cracks and 
holes. 


The new science of lighting, M. Luckresu and 
F. K. Moss. Trans. Illuminating Eng. Soc. 
29, No. 8 (1934, Sept.) pp. 641-676. 

An attempt to reduce a complex subject into 

a brief, readable sketch, which suggests the 

way lighting may evolve from a crude art into 

a sound science. 


State requirements for industrial lighting, 
Marre Corretrt. U. S. Dep’t of Labor, 
Bull. of the Women’s Bureau, No. 94 (1932) 
65 pp. 

While published as a handbook for the pro- 
tection of women workers, this study is valu- 
able to all interested in good lighting since it 
presents and discusses the American standard 
code for lighting work places, the importance 
of good lighting from the standpoint of eye 
fatigue, and state lighting codes now in effect, 
together with a brief summary of sources of 
information and a guide for improving the 
installation, maintenance, and use of lighting 
systems. 


Closets and other storage arrangements for the 
farm home, Mavup M. Witson, U. S. Dep’t 
of Agr., Bureau of Home Economics, mimeo- 
graphed publication (1934, Nov.) 40 pp. 
plus plates. 

A study of the complete storage require- 
ments of farm homes, standards which proposed 
plans should meet, and complete plans for 
many arrangements designed to meet these 
requirements adequately. Illustrations and 
working drawings are given. The plans were 
developed in connection with the Farm Hous- 
ing Survey. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Studies Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Iron therapy: A routine procedure during in- 
fancy, Howarp Eper. Arch. Pediat. 51, 
No. 11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 701-713. 

Iron beyond the amount necessary for im- 
mediate use must be supplied in infancy so that 
a reserve may be built up in the tissues; and 
since present methods for diagnosing anemia 
fail to consider the absence of available iron in 
reserve, the treatment for anemia should be 
continued long after a normal hemoglobin has 
been attained. The author suggests the use 
of a mixture consisting of one pint of cod-liver 
oil emulsion, added to 30 grams of saccharated 
ferrous carbonate; and containing 3} grains of 
iron carbonate per teaspoonful.—E. McG. 


Interaction of vitamin D and dietary factors 
in the healing of rickets in rats, H1tpa M. 
Bruce and Rosert K. Cattow. Biochem. 
J. 28, No. 2 (1934) pp. 512-516. 

Since additions of phosphorus to a rachitic 
diet containing an excess of calcium produce 
healing in rats, it was considered important to 
find a means of expressing in antirachitic terms 
changes in the mineral composition, especially 
the phosphorus content, of the diet. In the 
absence of simultaneous administration of 
vitamin D it is possible to express the effect 
of such dietary factors in terms of antirachitic 
units. However, this method cannot be relied 
upon in the presence of vitamin D as experi- 
mental results reveal the fact that the com- 
bined antirachitic effect of the two influences is 
greater than the sum of the two acting sepa- 
rately. It is actually more nearly proportional 
to the product of two factors representing these 
antirachitic influences.—M. H. K. 


The transmission of vitamin A from parents to 
young in mammals. III. Effect of the fat 
content of diet during pregnancy on the 
transmission of vitamin A to the foetal rat, 
W. J. Dann. Biochem. J. 28, No. 2 (1934) 
pp. 634-637. 

Feeding 5000 times the minimum necessary 
amount of vitamin A to a female rat before 
and during gestation resulted in only a slight 


storage of vitamin A in the livers of the young 
at birth. No vitamin A was found in any other 
part of the body. The amount of vitamin A 
transmitted to the foctal rat is dependent upon 
the fat content of the mother’s diet.—E. P. D. 


Investigations on the nature of hemopoietin 
the anti-anamic substance in hog’s stomach. 
II. The production of a thermostable hamo- 
poietically active substance similar to or 
identical with the anti-anemic principle of 
liver by the action of the thermolabile 
hemopoietin on beef, L. Kier and J. F. 
Wirkinson. Biochem. J. 28, No. 5 (1934) 
pp. 1684-1692. 

The authors have noted that when the 
thermolabile hemopoietin, a substance isolated 
from hog’s stomach, is incubated with beef 
muscle there is obtained a thermostable, hemo- 
poietically active material which closely resem- 
bles the anti-anemic factor found in liver. 
Pure pepsin or fractions from the hog’s stomach 
which do not contain hemopoietin do not pro- 
duce an active principle when incubated with 
beef muscle. The action appears to be en- 
zymic, that is, the unknown substrate in beef 
plus the enzyme hemopoietin gives the “liver 
active principle” which is stored in the liver 
until it is required by the body for production 
of red blood corpuscles. This active substance 
can be prepared without the use of liver and 
in a form suitable for intramuscular injection 
into anemic individuals where its normal 
manufacture does not take place.—E. P. D. 


Mineral metabolism, JosepH C. Aus. Bull. 
N.Y. Acad. Med., Series 2, Vol. 10, No. 2 
(1934, Feb.) pp. 82-94. 

A very brief but comprehensive summary 
of our present knowledge of the influence of 
various factors on mineral metabolism.— 
M. H. K. 


The réle of copper in carbohydrate metabolism, 
H. L. Kem and V. E. Netson. J. Biol. 
Chem. 106, No. 1 (1934, Aug.) pp. 343-349. 
In consideration of the work of other investi- 
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gators who have reported abnormally high 
blood sugar in pernicious anemia, the present 
workers made a comparison of glucose utiliza- 
tion by anemic rats, before and after copper 
and iron supplementation, with that of normal 
animals. Oral administration of copper alone 
to anemic rats caused a lowering of the maxi- 
mum point in the glucose tolerance curve and 
left the hemoglobin value unchanged, while 
iron alone had no effect on glucose utilization. 
Increase in hemoglobin was accompanied by 
increased sugar tolerance and a lowered glucose 
level in the blood. After 20 hours of fasting, 
the blood sugar was higher in anemic than in 
normal animals of the same age. Both sexes 
behaved similarly.—E. P. D. 


Further studies on the availability of iron in 
biological materials, W. C. SHERMAN, C. A. 
Etvenyem, and E. B. Hart. J. Biol. Chem. 
107, No. 2 (1934, Nov.) pp. 383-394. 
Studies reported in earlier papers concerning 

the utilization of iron in plant foods for hemo- 

globin regeneration were extended to include 
other important iron-containing foods of animal 
as well as plant origin. This report presents 
the results for liver, muscle, blood, soy beans, 
oysters, alfalfa, and spinach. Estimation of 
available iron by means of the a, a’-bipyridine 
method showed an availability of over 60 per 
cent in beef and pork liver, beef and pork 
cardiac muscle, and soy beans. The iron of 
beef skeletal muscle had an availability of 50 
per cent while that of oysters, spinach, alfalfa, 
and blood was 25 percent orless. These values 
are in agreement with results obtained by the 
acid extraction method with the exception of 
oysters, spinach, and alfalfa which gave higher 
values with acid extraction than with bi- 
pyridine. The amount of hemoglobin regen- 
eration induced in anemic rats by feeding them 
the foods tested was found to be proportional 
to the amount of available iron as determined 
by the bipyridine method.—M. H. K. 


Further studies on the concentration and 
chemical nature of vitamin G, Leta E. 
Boouer. J. Biol. Chem. 107, No. 2 (1934, 
Nov.) pp. 591-597. 

A further concentration of the vitamin G 

of a whey powder low in lactose resulted in a 
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product 200 to 300 times more potent in the 
vitamin than the original material. This con- 
centrate contained 3000 and 3500 Bourquin- 
Sherman units of vitamin G per gram and had 
all of the generally recognized properties of the 
vitamin. The new product is a concentrate 
of the water-soluble yellow, green-fluorescent 
pigment of whey. The author believes that 
the pigment itself is either vitamin G or an 
integral part of the vitamin. Consistent 
agreement of separately prepared products 
with respect to such characteristics as appear- 
ance, chemical composition, nutritional potency 
indicate that the method of concentration used 
yields a relatively homogeneous product. This 
vitamin G concentrate differs from the vitamin 
G (B,) of Kuhn in elementary composition and 
in absorption characteristics. Also, unlike the 
flavins, it will support growth when fed to rats 
in addition to the Sherman-Bourquin diet.— 
G. M. DEV. 


Iron and copper retentions in young children, 
A. L. DANTELs and O. E. Wricut. J. Nut. 
8, No. 2 (1934, Aug. 10) pp. 125-138. 

The importance of iron and copper in the 
formation of hemoglobin and the paucity of 
data on actual human requirements, especially 
of children, prompted the authors to undertake 
an investigation of copper and iron retention. 
Eight children from 4 to 6 years of age served 
as subjects. The iron retention for the differ- 
ent children varied from 0.12 to 0.25 mg. with 
0.18 mg. per kilogram as the average for the 
group. High retention of iron during the first 
metabolism period was in some cases attributed 
to a previous depletion. As diets containing 
0.75 mg. of iron per kilogram resulted in no 
higher retentions than those containing 0.59 
or 0.65 mg., it is concluded that 0.60 mg. of 
iron per kilogram will suffice for the main- 
tenance and growth needs of normal children. 
The average retention of copper was found to 
be 0.026 mg. per kilogram at an average inges- 
tion level of 0.086 mg. per kilogram. Since 
higher retentions (0.030 to 0.034 mg. per kilo- 
gram) were obtained at ingestion levels of 
0.090 to 0.093, it is deemed wise to give children 
no less than 0.1 mg. per kilogram. The 
amounts of iron and copper retained bore 
no constant interrelation.—M. H. K. 
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Nutrition Charts, Revised. The series of 
Nutrition Charts issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics some years ago and on 
sale again in revised form now comprises 11 
charts, including new ones on vitamins D and 
G. In general these follow the same plan as 
before and are illustrated with pictures of white 
rats showing the contrasting effects of a good 
supply and a lack of the different food constit- 
uents in the diet. The price of the set of 11 
charts is 50 cents. Send orders directly to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Models of Old-Time Houses. According to 
Science News Letter, Philadelphia’s University 
Museum is making and selling knockdown 
models of cardboard and wood houses, carefully 
scaled for the use of classes studying everyday 
living under various civilizations, among them 
an Egyptian official’s home and that of a 
medieval French draper. 


Analytic Sewing Scale. Marcia L. Winn has 
prepared a series of 16 photographic charts for 
judging the quality of machine sewing on 
French seams, flat felled seams, and bias fac- 
ings (including corner and joining). They are 
published, along with a sheet of description, by 
the Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and sold for 70 cents 
a set. 


Dramatizing Food Economies. How a group 
of children who helped in the management of 
the lunch room of a progressive school visited 
the city food distribution centers, truck farms, 
and dairy farms, and later dramatized what 
they had learned in a little play entitled “Exit 
the Middleman” is briefly described in 69 Bank 
Street for January, 1935. 


“Toys You Can Make.” Angeline C. Ander- 
son’s bulletin of this title, published as Exten- 
sion Circular No. 5519 of the University of 
Nebraska Agricultural College, gives workable 
descriptions and helpful pictures and diagrams 
for toys that children will like both to make 
and to use. 


“Parents, Children, and Radio.” A sum- 
mary of a symposium held last November under 
the auspices of the Child Study Association 
appeared in the January issue of Child Study. 
It is followed by a note regarding a proposed 
clearing house on all questions of radio for 
children, which is being considered by a com- 
mittee representing the American Library 
Association, the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Child Study Association. 


Child Tramps. Through a recent study of 
the transient relief population the F.E.R.A. 
learned that, contrary to popular belief, few 
children were found wandering homeless and 
alone. Less than one per cent of the unat- 
tached transients who asked for federal aid 
were under 16 years of age. 


“School Legislation Affecting Young Chil- 
dren.” Existing state laws that affect the 
education of children up to six years of age are 
summarized in a recent bulletin prepared by 
the legislative commission of the National 
Education Association. Copies are on sale by 
the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., for 15 cents each, with 
discounts for larger orders. 


European Publications on Education of 
Young Children. A list of “Publications from 
Western European Countries on the Education 
and Welfare of Young Children,” consisting 
mainly of those obtained by Mary Dabney 
Davis during a recent official visit, was issued 
in December by the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 


Rural Youth and Rehabilitation. A paper in 
which E. L. Kirkpatrick described to the 
American Sociological Society the relations of 
rural young people and the relief and rehabili- 
tation programs has been issued as a special 
circular by the Extension Service of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


“Rural Rehabilitation.” This is the name of 
a recent addition to the attractive popular in- 
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formation bulletins published by federal emer- 
gency agencies, of which the pioneer was the 
Consumers’ Guide of the A.A.A. It is issued 
by the F.E.R.A. in Washington and dis- 
tributed through state relief administrations. 
Among the material in the issue for February 
15 are illustrations of new farmsteads in 
Nebraska, rural industrial communities in 
Texas, and notes on home-grown food and 
family diets. 


British Housing. In view of our present 
interest in housing, an article on ‘Housing 
Activity in England and Wales Since the 
World War” which appeared in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Review for January is of par- 
ticular value. It reviews Great Britain’s fif- 
teen years of experience in housing legislation, 
the effect of subsidies, and the growth of cooper- 
ative building societies. 


Family Welfare Handbook. A ‘Handbook 
for Field Work Students (Family Welfare)” 
edited by Margaret Cochran Bristol and 
Catherine Dunn has appeared as Social Service 
Monograph No. 26 of the University of Chicago 
Press. The price is 50 cents a copy. Home 
economists will perhaps be particularly in- 
terested in the chapters on “Community 
Resources” and on “Professional Ethics.” 


Plans for Library Progress. The American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has been fostering state and 
national planning for better library service. 
Its Bulletin carried in the January issue a 
description of ““A National Plan for Libraries,” 
and in the February one, a report on “State 
Progress in Library Planning,” both available 
as separates. 


Electrical Association for Women. This 
active English professional organization has been 
carrying on two series of talks and demonstra- 
tions on the domestic use of electricity in its 
London headquarters, one for demonstrators 
and the other for teachers. The London 
branch of the Association has weekly meetings, 
some mainly social, some with demonstrations, 
talks, or visits to places of professional interest. 
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German Impressions of American Home 
Economics. Mathilde Zierold, formerly a 
teacher at the girls’ vocational school in 
Hamburg, spent some time during a year’s 
residence in the United States in studying home 
economics education; and the careful account 
of her observations which has been gradually 
appearing in Neue Hauswirtschaft gives per- 
haps as comprehensive and well balanced a 
picture of the subject as has yet appeared in 
German. 


Early Greenland Colony. Skeletons found 
in archeological excavations in Greenland sug- 
gest that a severe form of rickets may have 
caused the decline of the Norse colonies which 
were first established in 985 and which endured 
for about five centuries. According to Science 
News Letter the styles of clothing found indi- 
cate that for a while there was close contact 
with Europe, but no one knows why or when 
the Norse ships stopped coming, the trade with 
the New World ceased, the houses fell to ruins, 
and finally the Eskimos resettled the sites. 


A Panel Discussion. The way in which a 
panel discussion by 8 young men and women 
was arranged in connection with the 1934 
Mobilization for Human Needs is described by 
Florence Sedar in World Convention Dates for 
February. To secure free exchange of opinion 
without danger of going too far afield, the 
group discussed in advance the general type 
and range of questions to be raised, but the 
replies were thought out independently by the 
individual members and delivered without 
group rehearsal. 


Richards and Richardson. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards and Anna E. Richardson are among 
those whose biographies appear in Volume XV 
of the Dictionary of American Biography. 
The account of the former is signed M. T., of 
the latter, H. W. A. 


Valentine Party. Suggestions worth noting 
for the celebration another year are found in 
“An Old-Fashioned Valentine Party” by 
Marion Shelmerdine in Recreation for Febru- 
ary, 1935. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Mrs. Rockwood’s Itinerary. To avoid repe- 
tition in state news notes, the February 7 to 
March 23 itinerary of Dr. Lemo Dennis Rock- 
wood, the A.H.E.A. field worker in child devel- 
opment and parental education, is given here: 
February 7 to 8, Oklahoma: Tulsa; February 
11 to 18, Louisiana: Baton Rouge, Lafayette, 
Natchitoches, Shreveport, and Ruston; Feb- 
ruary 19 to 26, Texas: Nacogdoches, Austin, 
Denton, and Lubbock; February 27 to March 
6, New Mexico: Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Las 
Vegas, and Las Cruces; March 7 to 12, Arizona: 
Phoenix and Tucson; March 15 to 23, Kansas: 
Manhattan, Topeka, Lawrence, Pittsburg, 
Wichita, Salina, and Hays. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The 39th annual convention is scheduled to 
meet in Miami, Florida, from April 29 to May 
3, with the Miami Biltmore Hotel as head- 
quarters. 

Maternity Center Association. The fifth 
annual national campaign to make maternity 
safe is planned for the week of May 5, with 
Mother’s Day, May 12, as the culminating 
point. Ideas and suggestions for the celebra- 
tion may be obtained free of charge from the 
headquarters of the Association, 1 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 

American Association for Adult Education. 
The tenth annual meeting will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 20, 21, and 22. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Schroeder. 

National Conference of Social Work. Three 
sessions arranged by a new committee on social 
aspects of housing and three by a committee on 
rural life will be novel and timely features of 
the annual conference in Montreal from June 9 
to 15. Home economics members of the 
planning committee are Helen W. Atwater and 
Louise Stanley on the housing committee, and 
Grace E. Frysinger on the committee for rural 
life. 
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Association for Childhood Education. The 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, will be headquarters for the annual con- 
vention from June 26 to 30. 


NEBRASKA 


Hastings College. A campus crafts exhibit 
arranged in January by the home economics 
and fine arts departments included leather 
tooling, jewelry, batik and block printing, 
weaving, knitting, and tapestry embroidery 
by students and faculty and a class project in 
puppets and masks for Alice in Wonderland 
characters. 

Omaha. Since September the adult home- 
making department of the public schools has 
employed 12 teachers for the F.E.R.A. pro- 
gram, 6 of them “consulting homemakers” who 
at the request of various social agencies visit 
designated families to help the homemaker 
regarding nutrition, sanitation, management, 
budgeting, and family relationships. The 
department has also been featuring as part of 
its emergency program home recreation for 
mothers and children of limited means living 
in small quarters. 

Central High School. As an outgrowth of 
class work in consumer buying, junior home 
economics girls studied several household 
articles outside of school hours and reported 
their findings first to the class and later at the 
Shoppers Round-Table of the County Con- 
sumers’ Council. 

Consumers’ Institute. The Lancaster 
County Consumers’ Council and the home 
economics staff of the University of Nebraska 
sponsored a one-day consumers’ institute in 
March. 

Vocational Education. At the district con- 
ferences for vocational teachers in Nebraska 
topics of discussion were consumer buying, 
teaching by the demonstration method, and 
bills before the legislature of special interest to 
teachers. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s meeting on January 19 at 
Simmons College began with sectional round- 
table discussions of ‘Racial Problems in Teach- 
ing Home Economics” led by Georgia Ely, of 
“The Use of Visual Aids in Education” led by 
Mary Pfaffmann, and of “Modern Trends in 
Homemaking” and “The Study of Advertising 
Booklets” led by Mrs. Della Lutes. A general 
session followed at which Mrs. Eda Lord 
Demarest, for several years teacher of home 
economics at Constantinople College for 
Women, spoke on “Home Economics and 
International Relationships.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The May meeting will take the form of a 
week-end house party at McKenzie’s Hotel, 
Franconia. Saturday will be devoted to 
business and discussion meetings and the rest 
of the time to recreation. 

University of New Hampshire. During the 
winter term eight liberal arts girls are living in 
the home management house to learn modern 
housekeeping methods and to reduce their 
board bills. Each girl pays the University the 
same amount she would for a dormitory room. 

Extension Service. The extension home 
economics department has launched a self- 
improvement reading course in which are en- 
rolled about 800 women who have promised to 
read at least six books. A set of 13 volumes is 
loaned to each county through the Public 
Library Commission. 

Alstead. The beautiful, well-equipped Vilas 
High School, made possible through a legacy 
from Charles W. Vilas, was dedicated in 
January. The home economics department, 
consisting of two large rooms, is located at the 
front of the building on the first floor. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held in Atlantic City in 
connection with that of the State Teachers 
Association. Elsie Stark presided, and speak- 
ers’ included Gardner Means of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, N. R. A., and Mrs. 
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Mary Wentworth McConaughy of Swarth- 
more College. 

North Jersey Home Economics Association. 
Marjorie Howard of Vogue spoke at the dinner 
meeting in October at the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School in West Orange. 

N. J. E. R. A. Mrs. Frances Foote is su- 
pervisor of home economics in the rural re- 
habilitation division of the state E. R. A. 

Extension Service. A Nutrition Institute, 
held at the New Jersey College for Women on 
February 6 and 7, was attended by the super- 
visors of the state E. R. A. nutrition project 
and by representatives of the rural rehabilita- 
tion division and of the adult education and 
home economics staffs of the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women and New Brunswick Public 
Schools. 

Paterson. The home economics club of Cen- 
tral High School financed a Christmas party 
for 35 children from the Memorial Day Nursery 
by giving a Russian tea and bridge in Novem- 
ber. The members made decorations for the 
tree and gifts for the children, and each girl 
was responsible for the happiness of two guests. 
The club is now making cover-all aprons for 
these children. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse. Pupils at the new Girls’ Indus- 
trial High School are trained in cooking and 
housework and laundry work for profit and 
are able to earn money while they are taking 
the two-year course. In the clothing depart- 
ment making and renovating garments and the 
technics of making quilts and hooked rugs and 
of knitting are stressed; and some pupils are 
working on custom-made children’s dresses. 

At Madison High School the art and the 
home economics departments are cooperating 
in a project on “Home Beauty at Little Cost.” 
In one demonstration, by using five-and-ten- 
cent table furnishings, the pupils set a table 
for four, complete with linen, dishes, glass, 
cutlery, and candlesticks, for $3.54. 

Buffalo. Student Clubs. The new home 
economics club at the Girls’ Vocational High 
School, the six others in high schools of the 
city, and the one at State Teachers College 
have undertaken the following projects: a 
benefit card party sponsored by the Masten 
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Park group, a skating party by the Hutchin- 
son Central group, and the distribution of boxes 
to poor families. A recent meeting at the 
General Electric Building included a lecture on 
“Lighting” and a trip through the ‘House 
Electric.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State College. The Annual 
Farm and Home Week program from January 
16 to 18 emphasized consumer education. 
“More Wardrobe on Less Money” was dis- 
cussed by Minnie Anderson and Edna Meshke; 
“Making the Dollar Count in Food Buying” 
by Elvira Smith and Constance Leeby; and 
“Purchasing Household Equipment Wisely” by 
Dean Alba Bales. 

Tryota, the college home economics club, is 
taking part in the hosiery project sponsored by 
the A. H. E. A. 

In cooperation with the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Fargo Y. W. C. A. is sponsoring 
an adult homemaking class for household em- 
ployees in charge of Genevieve Wright Forthun. 
Observation for home economics seniors has 
been arranged. 

Extension Service. The 25th annual 
Achievement Institute at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College in December was attended 
by more then 425 leaders and members of 4-H 
Clubs. In commemoration of this meeting, 
the 4-H members placed a stained-glass window 
depicting a rural scene from Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It in the Little Country Theater, the 
meeting place of the Achievement Institute 
since the first assembly. 


OHIO 


Akron University. Dorothy Cline of Chi- 
cago spoke to the students on February 7 on 
“Housing, Model T or Stream Line.” 

Elsie Maxwell, professor of home economics, 
is directing an income expenditure study of 
gainfully employed, self-supporting professional 
women with an income of $1,200 or less. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. The home eco- 
nomics students and friends were addressed by 
Dorothy Cline on “Housing in England” on 
February 8. 

Gudrun Carlson spoke to the textile class on 
February 7 and exhibited many beautiful pieces 
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of Scandinavian weaving and jewelry. She 
also spoke before the student assembly on her 
work as United States Trade Commissioner to 
Norway. 

Cleveland Home Economics Association. 
At the Association’s dinner meeting in January 
F. W. Stern, foreign affairs educator of the 
Cleveland Press, spoke on current events. 

Western Reserve University. This winter 
Raymond T. Cragin of the Cleveland Real 
Estate Board spoke before the housing class on 
the Cleveland situation, and Mr. McCormack 
from the office of the supervising architect for 
the first slum clearance project, showed plans 
for the buildings; Adelaide Van Duzer, Wah- 
neita Snider, and Mary Shephardson spoke on 
current classroom problems before the methods 
class and Mr. Secrest of the Ohio Bureau of 
Markets and Marie Zeitz of the Associated 
Charities addressed the class studying house- 
hold purchasing. 

Miami University. The University has co- 
operated with the Butler County Consumers’ 
Council in grading canned string beans sold in 
the Community. 

Ohio State University. The School of Home 
Economics cooperated with the local County 
Consumers’ Council in a Consumers’ Institute 
at which four sessions were devoted to food- 
buying problems and three to the selection and 
buying of sheets, towels, hosiery, and shoes. 

Cooperating with the University and the 
emergency schools administration, the School 
of Home Economics is offering a course on the 
business of homemaking for the Emergency 
Radio Junior College. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Tulsa on Feb- 
ruary 8 in connection with that of the Okla- 
homa Education Association. Daisy I. Purdy 
of Stillwater reported the meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home Economics in 
Berlin last August. The college section held a 
joint session with the State Council of Child 
Development and Parent Education. Teach- 
ers in the Indian schools of several states, who 
were in special conference, and emergency 
nursery school teachers of Oklahoma attended 
the meetings. 
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Oklahoma College for Women. The an- 
nual conference on child welfare and family 
life, sponsored by the Child Welfare Station of 
the College and the Oklahoma Council of 
Child Development and Parent Education, was 
held in Chickasha on December 14 and 15. 
Dean Howard Taylor and Anna K. Banks, di- 
rector of parent education, were in charge. 

University of Oklahoma. A graduate class 
directed by Helen B. Burton is making a health 
survey in the emergency nursery school. An- 
other recently developed recipes for wheatless 
and milkless quick breads and cakes and for an 
eggless cake. 

Susan E. Millier and Frances E. Pendleton 
are assisting in radio talks on home building 
directed by the department of architecture. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. The fifth annual con- 
ference for the study of home interests, held 
at the College February 12 to 15 under the 
auspices of the School of Home Economics and 
the Extension Service, attracted over 400 
women. Alice Sowers of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers conducted a 
four-day training school on “Study Club Meth- 
ods in Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion’; and W. P. Jackson of the National 
Recreation Association one on “Training for 
Recreational Leadership.” Flora Thurston 
presided at the panel discussion on “How Under 
Present Conditions Can Oregon Family Life 
Be Improved?” and Claribel Nye at that on 
“How Do the Houses We Live in Handicap 
Family Life?” 

A memorial scholarship to be awarded to an 
upper-class student is being raised by former 
co-workers, students, friends, and relatives of 
the late A. Grace Johnson, for 17 years a 
teacher of household administration at the 
College. 

Thirty-two men are taking the course in fam- 
ily relationships given by Flora Thurston. 

Maud Wilson is teaching the new course on 
“House Planning in Relation to Function” 
during the third term. 

State Department of Education. Bertha 
Kohlhazen has been appointed state supervisor 
of home economics to succeed Mrs. Frances 
Wright Jonassen, resigned. 
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Extension Service. Claribel Nye, state 
leader of home economics extension, has been 
appointed to the Oregon Housing Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Radio. A series of programs on “Religious 
Nurture within the Family” will be featured 
this spring during KOAC’s Homemaker Hour. 

In connection with the program of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, a series of dis- 
cussions on household equipment will be given 
by Bruce Stuart, superintendent of light and 
power at Oregon State College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
Northeastern District. ‘Consumer Education 
in the Program of Homemaking” was the 
theme of the meeting in Bloomsburg on March 
30. Individual buying responsibility and or- 
ganizing courses on consumer buying at the 
high school level were discussed. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Association. 
The Association maintains two scholarships 
for girls wishing college training in home eco- 
nomics. The income from the $5,000 which 
the Association raised by dint of hard work, 
pays one student’s tuition, and now the Asso- 
ciation has obligated itself to raise yearly 
enough to pay the tuition of a second college 
student. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack of Pennsylvania State 
College is cooperating with the home economics 
division in planning a series of textile charts for 
use in consumer education courses. 

Emergency Education Program. In Febru- 
ary home economics instruction in foods, cloth- 
ing, and general problems in homemaking was 
being carried on by 50 leaders in 162 groups 
with an enrollment of 2,565. 

Pennsylvania State College. Myra Wood- 
ruff of the State Department of Public In- 
struction was in charge of the Institute for 
Emergency Parent Education Workers in Penn- 
sylvania held recently at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence. Dr. T. Wingate Todd of Western Re- 
serve University discussed “Nutrition for 
Human Efficiency” before the home economics 
section which met on October 20 in Pittsburgh. 
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TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. The 
textiles and clothing division is cooperating 
with the T. E. R. A. in making patterns and 
clothing. At the recent meeting of middle 
Tennessee emergency nursery school teachers 
Miss Newman spoke on “Children’s Clothing.” 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. In Janu- 
ary the home economics club entertained the 
Tennessee College Press Association. 

University of Tennessee Junior College. 
The home economics club gave a “copper-tea” 
at which each guest deposited in a copper vase 
ten cents for each five feet of her height and 
one cent for each additional inch. 

A general home economics course for college 
boys is offered as a credit course. 

University of Tennessee. The T. V. A. is 
sponsoring the research project in nutrition 
which Evelyn Utley is conducting at the Uni- 
versity under Dr. Florence McLeod’s direction, 
and that in food utilization conducted by 
Blanche Tansil, who is on leave from Alabama 
College for Women. 

Extension Service. Eloise Davison has 
planned three courses for home demonstration 
agents on the use of electrical equipment. 

T. E.R. A. The T. E. R. A. has appointed 
the following nutrition advisers: Ethel York, 
Chattanooga; Lois Gentry, Knoxville; Grace 
Scholz, Nashville; and Ann Douglass, Memphis. 

Clinton. Groups of three second-year home 
economics girls and the teacher stay a week in 
private homes, where they plan, prepare, and 
serve the family meals and are responsible for 
the daily care of the house. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. The 
guest speaker at the November meeting in 
Galveston was Dr. Jessie V. Coles of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who spoke on “Standards 
for Consumers’ Goods.” 

Officers elected for 1934-36 were: president, 
Ruth T. Lehman, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton; first vice-president, Clara 
Tucker; second vice-president, Ruth Huey; 
and treasurer, Marion L. Normington. 

Vocational Education. Parental education 
work under the guidance of a specialist is in- 
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cluded in the home economics program of 11 
centers in Texas. 

Texas now has 20 emergency nursery school 
projects employing 40 teachers, 20 of whom re- 
ceived a week’s training at an institute at the 
University of Texas, arranged by Bess Heflin 
and Lillian Peek. 

North Texas State Teachers College. 
Editha Luecke has returned after a year’s 
study at Columbia University. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. Rosa 
Jean Tannahil, who formerly taught at Waxa- 
hachie, is critic teacher in the Demonstration 
High School and City high schools. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 
Leona Rider, is teaching at the State Normal 
School in Farmington, Maine. 

Tyler Junior College. Thirty-three are en- 
rolled in Mrs. Katherine Curtis Foltz’s popular 
home economics class for senior boys. 

West Texas State Teachers College. A 
home management house is a P. W. A. project 
at the College. 

University of Texas. The Alpha Delta Pi 
and the Dr. Agnes Rietzel Hopkins scholarships 
in child care and guidance are open to graduate 
students in home economics and child psychol- 
ogy. Those interested should communicate 
with Mary E. Gearing, chairman of the home 
economics department. 

The subjects of the monthly exhibits in the 
Home Economics Building have included the 
evolution of pottery, the history of Texas, his- 
toric toys, historic and decorative textiles, fac- 
ulty hobbies, artistic home and costume acces- 
sories costing less than 50 cents, evolution of 
lighting fixtures. 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College. Projects of 
the home economics club this year have in- 
cluded starting a loose-leaf scrapbook of the 
history of home economics activities here. 

At the suggestion of Etta Scorup, state su- 
pervisor of home economics, the home econom- 
ics department in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education conducted an experi- 
mental demonstration institute for the home- 
making teachers of southern Utah. They 
visited classes, discussed their problems with 
other teachers, and examined department files. 
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Utah State Agricultural College. It is hoped 
that the new Home Economics and Commons 
Building—a P. W. A. project—will be ready 
for use thissummer. It will house all the home 
economics work except that of child develop- 
ment, which prefers to remain in its present 
location. Expansion of the home economics 
curriculum will be made possible by the addi- 
tion of space for an institutional management 
department and for new food, textile, and 
equipment laboratories. 

University of Utah. A nursery school for 
children from families on relief has been opened 
as a work project of the state E. R.A. Many 
divisions of the latter and of the University 
have cooperated in remodeling, equipping, and 
carrying on the work. The professor of child 
development is general director of the school, 
which serves as a laboratory for her majors. 

Extension Service. Thelma Huber, now as- 
sistant state director of rural rehabilitation, 
has been succeeded by Murcy Nelson as home 
agent in Summit County. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
Officers elected at the fall meeting are: presi- 
dent, Lucy Booth, Vergennes; first vice-presi- 
dent, Narcissa Goodsell; second vice-president, 
Mary Pillsbury; third vice-president, Rachel 
Dix; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Smith, 
Montpelier. 

University of Vermont. Lillian V. Anderson, 
nutrition specialist of the extension service, in 
cooperation with the experiment station and 
the V. E. R. A., directed an experiment in 
which 6 women bought a week’s supply of food 
with the $7 allowed a family of that size on 
relief in Burlington, and prepared and ate the 
meals that could be provided. While they did 
not suffer, they felt it required considerable 
management and intelligence to provide health- 
ful and satisfying food for that amount of 
money. 

The gardening and canning project, super- 
vised by the extension service in cooperation 
with the V. E. R. A., last year enrolled 7,428 
families and is estimated to have netted a 
profit of about $240,000 aside from the educa- 
tional and health value. 

At present the home demonstration depart- 
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ment is cooperating in a project to establish 
school lunches in 300 rural schools. With the 
help of V. E. R. A. funds 75 elementary and 
high schools are now serving a hot lunch. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia’ Home Economics Association. 
“The Home Economist’s Opportunities in the 
Changing World” will be the theme of the an- 
nual meeting, which this year for the first time 
will be held in connection with that of the State 
Dietetic Association at the John Marshall Hotel 
in Richmond on April 12 and 13. 

Farmville State Teachers College. A pro- 
ject in “Textiles and Economics of Buying” 
is being worked out in relation to goods con- 
sumed by the average family and to the 
effect of the use of income on family welfare. 
Samples and descriptive data are collected, 
studied, tested, and evaluated for service in 
relation to cost. 

For several years the nutrition classes have 
cooperated with the Y. W. C. A. Training 
School in providing and serving one or more 
hot dishes at noon. This year they are also 
assisting with the noon meal for the nursery 
school on the campus. 

Fredericksburg State Teachers College. 
Under the direction of Dr. Amalia Lautz, the 
department of home economics has added ma- 
jors in nutrition and institutional management 
so that students may meet the state certifica- 
tion standards for home economics teachers and 
entrance requirements for approved courses 
in hospital dietetics. A non-professional, gen- 
eral home economics minor is now offered. 

The student club has recently made educa- 
tional trips to nearby cities, and members are 
corresponding with other clubs. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. Now 
that the State Board of Education permits the 
state teachers colleges to include curricula in 
home economics other than those preparing 
for teaching, home economics majors are 
offered in institutional management, foods and 
nutrition, and general home economics. 

Vocational Home Economics. Mrs. Rosa 
Loving is the first home economist to be elected 
president of the State Vocational Association. 

The State Board of Education is making a 
state-wide survey of out-of-school youth be- 
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tween 16 and 24 years to discover how to en- 
large the educational program to meet their 
needs. Experimental programs are underway 
in 8 counties, and a home economics teacher 
and an agricultural teacher are employed in 
each. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration 
agents from 41 counties attended the annual 
extension conference in Blacksburg from Janu- 
ary 1 to 5. Martha Creighton explained the 
new state school curriculum with special refer- 
ence to the work in home economics, and Grace 
Frysinger and Gertrude Warren from the U. S. 
Office of Cooperative Extension also spoke. 
Maude Wallace told of the values derived from 
attendance at the A. H. E. A.’s annual meet- 
ing, and Ruth Jamison reported plans to get 
several owners of cars to drive to Chicago so 
that Virginia may be well represented at the 
June meeting. 

Kenbridge Student Club. The home eco- 
nomics girls are cooperating with the Emer- 
gency Relief Fund in a cafeteria which serves 
free lunches to undernourished and under- 
privileged children and also sells food to others. 
Food prepared in the home economics cottage 
finds a ready market at the cafeteria. 


WASHINGTON 


Parent Education. About 500 parent edu- 
cation chairmen in the Washington Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are training for study 
group leadership through a cooperative plan 
between the Washington Congress and the 
division of home economics of the State De- 
partment of Education. The 17 classes in 11 
city centers meet for a minimum of 8 two-hour 
sessions to consider methods, materials, sub- 
ject matter, and principles for leaders of par- 
ent education study groups. The classes are 
financed with local fees and federal funds for 
vocational education in home economics. 

Winifred Hazen is conducting a state-wide 
radio series of parent-education programs, and 
listening groups send in reports of their dis- 
cussions and submit questions to be answered 
at the next broadcast. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Wesleyan College. A home 
economics club has been organized at the Col- 
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lege under the supervision of Mrs. Sara M. 
Coolidge, head of the home economics depart- 
ment. The club gave a Christmas party for 
poor children in Buckhannon and has since 
sponsored lectures, parties, and teas. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Officers are now elected a year in advance of 
the time they assume office and thereby have 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
their new duties. Esther Segner is president- 
elect for 1935-36 and Mary Brady vice- 
president. 

A council meeting was held in Madison on 
March 15. 

Mount Mary College. Mrs. Belle Lippert 
of the Milwaukee Electric Company lectured 
at a meeting of the student club and ladies’ 
auxiliary on February 7. 

The student club is cooperating in the 
national project on labels for canned foods and 
is making a survey of materials and patterns 
most popular for various garments. 

Stout Institute. On February 8 Dean Mi- 
chaels reported “Investigations on the Teaching 
of Home Economics in Secondary Schools of 
Wisconsin” before the Southwestern Teachers 
Association at Madison. 

At the home economics club’s open meeting 
in January Lucille Patton of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College spoke on “Present-Day Edu- 
cation in Germany.” 

University of Wisconsin. Farm Home Week 
was held at the University from February 4 to 
8. Among the exhibits of foods, clothing, re- 
finishing furniture, and consumer buymanship 
was one of 31 types of American cheeses, most 
of them Wisconsin products. In addition to 
members of the faculty, Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, Dr. M. E. Diemer, Inez Willson, and 
Catherine Cleveland spoke. Miss Cleveland’s 
demonstration of cotton textiles and summer 
styles modeled by students was the high point 
in the week. Governor and Mrs. LaFollette 
gave a reception for the visitors on February 
6. During the week the Euthenics Club 
served lunch to the visitors. 

Abby Marlatt spoke on Danish homes and 
folk schools on the Farm Home Program at 
Michigan State College on January 29. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Hazel Kyrk is associate professor in the 
department of home economics and household 
administration at the University of Chicago 
and a frequent contributor to the JouRNAL. 

Elizabeth Longan is assistant director of the 
National Association of Housing Officials. A 
graduate of the University of Missouri, she has 
studied social service administration and for 
seven years did state and regional executive 
work for the League of Women Voters. 

W. J. Hilty, superintendent of schools in 
Fayette County, Ohio, has had ten years of 
public school experience—two as instructor and 
eight as administrator. He is the author of 
Accumulative School-Lunch Accounting Sys- 
tem, and last June received his M.A. degree 
from Miami University. 

Hilda W. Smith, director of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry since 1921, accepted an appointment 
last September with the F. E. R. A. to help 
develop an education program for workers in 
connection with relief plans for unemployed 
teachers. During her two years of advanced 
training at the New York School of Social 
Work she specialized in unemployment and 
industrial problems. Barbara Donald, a Vas- 
sar graduate, is editor of Concerning Workers’ 
Education, a bi-monthly publication of the 
Office of Workers’ Education in the F. E. R. A. 

Sybil L. Smith was listed among contribu- 
tors to the February JourNat which carried 
Part I of the paper concluded in this issue. 


Mary A. Mason is adviser on food require- 
ments for the F. E. R. A. Her article “Nutri- 
tion Work under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration” in the June-July 1934 Jour- 
NAL was reprinted later in a medical journal. 

Dr. Greta Gray, associate professor of home 
economics at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, received degrees at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Columbia, and Yale 
and has taught in colleges and universities in 
five states. 

Rosamond C. Cook, professor of home eco- 
nomics education at the University of Cincin- 
nati, has long been an active worker for 
standards for consumers’ goods. 

Dr. Jessie V. Coles is associate professor of 
home economics at the University of Missouri 
and author of Standardization of Consumers’ 
Goods—an Aid to Consumer Buying. 

Edith M. Lantz, Dr. Margaret Cammack 
Smith, and Ruth Leverton have all contrib- 
uted before to the research section of the 
JourNAL. Miss Lantz and Dr. Smith are still 
connected with the University of Arizona, but 
this year Miss Leverton is studying at the 
University of Chicago. 

Grace M. DeVaney has been engaged in 
nutrition studies at the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics for the past four years. She holds a 
master’s degree in chemistry from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dr. Hazel E. Munsell is in 
charge of the nutrition studies section at the 
Bureau. 
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